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‘Glimpse of a lovely paradise.” 
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are two of the most charming places of 
Southern California, and they never looked 
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Alice in 
Wonderland 


With Pictures by 
PETER NEWELL 


O other living artist could have conceived this new 

* Alice.’ Mr. Newell is a humorist. The pict- 

ures are just as whimsical and original as the text. 

Every page has unique decorations in color. The vol- 

ume is bound in vellum, stamped with gold, and there 

are FORTY full-page pictures in tint by PETER NEw- 

ELL. It is not only a beautiful book, it is a work of 
art. A gift of uncommon beauty and value. 


(In box) $3.00 net 
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Heroines 
of Fiction 


Se 
W. D. HOWELLS 


"THESE are two volumes uniform with the author’s 

“ Literary Friends and Acquaintance.’”’ Mr. How- 
ells tells in an easy, narrative way about the heroines 
of the world’s great novelists. The volumes are illus 
trated with SEVENTY full-page drawings by our best 
artists, among whom are Christy, Sterner, Keller, 
Tobin, and Hutt. It is difficult to imagine a more suit- 
able and attractive gift for the holidays. 


Two Volumes. (In box) $3.75 net 





A Japanese 
N ightingale 


ONOTO ‘WATANNA 


HE SRE is one of the daintiest gift-books of the sea- 

son. It is all Japanese—story, pictures, artist, 
and author. Itis alove story of Japan. Every page 
has original color decorations by Genjiro Yeto, with a 
number of full-page color drawings by the same artist. 
It is an artistic gift-book in a most artistic setting. 


(In box) $2.00 net 
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Beginning with the next number, this journal will 
be edited by GEORGE HARVEY, editor of ‘‘ The North 
American Review.” 








Thanksgiving 


NCE again by proclamation of Presi- 
dent and Governor are the people of 
these United States called upon to 
set apart a day in celebration of their 
gratitude for blessings received and 

woes averted. This year, perhaps more than in any 
other among many, have we cause, even in the 
shadow of a great national affliction, to be pro- 
foundly grateful for the benefits that have come 
to us since we were last summoned to a national 
Thanksgiving. It has been a twelvemonth of 
almost unexampled prosperity to our industries. 
Our commerce, domestic and foreign, has waxed 
daily stronger and more healthful. Great issues 
between capital and labor, which early in the year 
reached so critical a stage as to become a menace 
not only to both parties to the conflict, but to the 
general welfare, have been settled amicably, and 
without loss of dignity to or the humiliation of 
either side. In the leading city of the Union a 
great political victory has been won by the forces 
of deceney over the cohorts of vice strongly en- 
trenched in power, and becoming daily more 
arrogant and shameless in their fancied security. 
In another great city the same fight has been 
waged with results differing in degree but not in 
kind, and the signs of a moral awakening among 
the outraged people and of potential revolt against 
corruption in high places promise well for a speedy 
regeneration in what at times have seemed to be 
quarters almost beyond the hope of redemption. 

In national affairs we have had a year of peace 
with honor. The threatening complications in 
China have been met with a masterful diplomacy 
which has reflected brilliantly upon American 
statesmanship, and won for us a prestige among 
the cunning leaders of statecraft in other lands. 
The misunderstandings of our motives in what 
some narrow minds have chosen to call our Im- 
perial venturings have been largely cleared away 
by the firm, frank, outspoken attitude of. our rep- 
resentatives at Washington and in the field of 
action. The actual meaning of American Im- 
perialism, so called, has revealed itself, and instead 
of standing in the light of a naked despotism, has 
by its tangible accomplishment proven its benev- 
olent purposes and -uplifting results, Political 
heresies, seemingly scotched only by the rebuke 
administered to them at the polls, have actually 
passed from among us, and many of their sturdi- 
est advocates have acknowledged the error of their 
ways, and, like the prodigal of old, have returned 
once more to the sheltering and welcoming arms 
of their erstwhile allegiance, truly repentant, and 
potential for future good. 

And even out of the shadow which chilled every 
American heart to the very core have come the 
blessings which a deep and common affliction 
brings through trial itself to the family. The 
wicked blow struck at the nation’s head in Sep- 
tember last, and which filled with a sorrow as 
great as it was appalling every soul in this broad 
world that stands for righteousness, was as the 
sledge-hammer stroke which welds two resisting 
bodies, joining them together into a unified, com- 
pact, forever inseparable whole. Sore as was the 
trial, it has proven a strengthening, determining 
factor in our national family life. Elements at 
odds with each other were in their common suffering 
brought together; tendencies which were running 
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riot among us, and working havoe in our mutual 
relations, by the assassin’s work were struck down 
and stripped bare befere the public eye, to the 
demonstration of their intrinsic wickedness. <A 
certain unmorality of attitude toward the majesty 
of the law, as embodied in the Chief Magistrate of 
the republic, was changed in the twinkling of an 
eye, and even those who most grievously as- 
sumed it awakened to the enormity of their of- 
fence and sought regeneration. 

So it is that in this year of grace 1901 it be- 
hooves every true American to listen to the man- 
dates of the Presidential and Gubernatorial procla- 
mations, and to heed them as they have rarely 
heeded them before. We stand to-day in better 
case than for many a long year, strengthened by 
our gifts, unified by our sorrows—a people that 
in all the happenings of the year, toward and un- 
toward, have every reason to bow their heads and 
lift up their voices in reverent thanksgiving to 
that Diyine Being who, even while chastening 
them, has vouchsafed blessings beyond the power 
of pen or tongue to describe. 


T is not often that New-Yorkers—or others, for 
that matter—have an opportunity to listen 
to speeches of so high an order as those which 

made the recent annual banquet of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce notable. A more polished 
bit of oratory, or a more significant and valuable 
utterance from the powers of 
state than that which was de- 
livered by Secretary Hay, has 
never been heard in this city. 
The Secretary’s tribute to the memory of Presi- 
dent McKIntey was as beautiful in phrasing as 
it was touching in sentiment; while the assurances 
he gave to his hearers as to the inspiring motives 
and methods of his department in the handling 
of great international questions sent a thrill of 
pride through every listener within sound of his 
voice, and served to emphasize in the minds of 
those less fortunate who read his utterances in 
the daily papers of the next morning the high 
plane of patriotism upon which American affairs 
are now conducted. Mr. Hay’s statement that the 
American rule of conduct is perhaps best briefly 
expressed as “the Monroe doctrine and the Gold- 
en Rule” is a whole platform in itself, standing 
upon which, as the Secretary adds, “we can 
hardly go far wrong.” We congratulate Mr, Hay 
upon the exalted character of his address, and 
the Chamber of Commerce upon having been the 
medium through which so notable an expression 
of the administration’s policy has been given to 
the American people. 


Secretary Hay at 
the Chamber of 


Commerce 





NOTHER gratifying development of the 
evening’s functions was the rapprochement 
between the Governor of the State of New 

York and Mayor-elect Low. Hitherto we have 
been able to guess only at the nature of the agree- 
ment between these two high officials as to the 
harmony which should exist be- 

The Governor and tween the city and the State in 
the Mayor-elect the important matter of home- 
rule. The Chamber of Commerce banquet has 
cleared up the mysteries of this situation, and the 
two gentlemen to whose hands our destinies for a 
few years to come are committed are now on pub- 
lic record as advocates of a principle which, as 
Mayor Low says, will enable the city to render 
more for the glory of the Empire State. We join 
with Mr. Low in his self-gratulation upon becom- 
ing “Mayor-elect of New York at a time when 
the Governor of the State is in such hearty sym- 
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pathy ” with the principles of self-government as 
they apply to the former. 


S time goes on, and the period when Amer- 
A ican control in the island of Cuba must be 
relinquished to the Cubans approaches, it 
should be borne in upon the minds of Congress that 
our work in the Antilles, so well begun, will not 
have been accomplished until! we have taken steps 
Help so to render further assistance to a 
people who yet need no little 
nursing commercially. In the beginnings of the 
new republic, at least, something must be done to 
aid her industries. 
planters must not be so penalized by our tariff 
regulations that they cannot find a_ profitable 
market for what they produce, and no greater mis- 
fortune could befall our good name or cause more 
suspicion of our protestations of benevolent intent 
than would arise if, after having worked a_polit- 
ical, a sanitary, and to a limited extent a moral 
regeneration of the island, we should eut it help- 
lessly adrift to stagger back again into chaos and 
ruin. The work that: we have already accom- 
plished in Cuba has been of wonderful excellence, 
constructive and elevating. It would be a pity 
to let this all go for naught by a failure to crown 
the achievement with such measures as will make 
it available for those for whose benefit it was de- 
vised, and for whose good it has been worked out 
at the expense of so much energy, treasure, and 
human life. To open our doors a little wider and 
to grant more liberal terms to the struggling lit- 
tle nation is only fair play. Having assumed a 
strong control over her conduct and foreign rela- 
tions, we are in honor bound to see to it that she 
is dealt with so that she can live. Excessive duties 
will paralyze her industry and enterprise, and 
perforce will leave a goodly half of the population 
idle in the fields and in the cities. What this will 
mean it takes no very keen eye to discern. Our 
own good faith is involved in the problem if, 
guaranteeing success, we force failure, or even 
permit failure to be possible. 


Her sugar and her tobacco 





OME genius once observed that it is a long 
S worm that has no turning, and we are more 
than ever convinced of the truth of the 
proverb by a statement in recent issues of the 
daily newspapers purporting to have come from 
the late Mr. Ricuarp Croker. It will be remem- 
Me. Croker at last bered that the late Mr. Croker 
was accused of pretty nearly 

Denies as ASF : ; 
every municipal crime in_ the 
calendar without a word of protest from him. 
His motto was asserted to be, “ My own pocket 
every time.” His favorite color was alleged to 
have been the “long” green. His most adequate 
description was that he was an Irishman by birth, 
an Englishman by choice, and a New-Yorker by 
profession. Every slur that could be cast upon 
him was cast, and Mr. Croker was silent. But 
now all is changed, and at last a charge has been 
made which cuts him to the quick, stirs his soul, 
rends his heart, and sends vehement denials and elo- 
quent defiances to his foes thundering from his lips. 

At last Ricuarp Croker is brought to bay by 
a charge too heinous to remain quiet under, and he 
joins issue with his vilifiers and slanderers thus, 
and with these ringing words: “I have only played 
three games of golf in my life, and I was attired 
as I am now.” 

We shall be interested in the face of this spe- 
cific denial to hear what Dr. Parkuurst, Judge 
JeRoME, and Mr. Joun C. SHEEHAN have to say 
for themselves. 
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Governmental Tests of Guns and Projectiles 


The pictures below show the results of a test of an ordinary 12-inch gun, and the Gathmann gun, which throws a shell containing 500 
pounds of guncotton. The tests showed the ordinary gun as highly effective, while the other was not yet beyond the experimental stage 
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The clean-cut Result of a Shot from the 12-inch Gun The Target from the rear, showing the Damage wrought by the Projectile 
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The late J. H. Mapleson, and some Artists he made Famous 


Colonel James Henry Mapleson, one of the best-known impresarios in the world, died in London November 14. He was seventy-two years of age. He began his American career 
in 1878 as manager of the Academy of Music, New York. He introduced the world’s most notable artists to public notice, and was prominent in musical affairs till 1896 
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The President at Home and at Work 


WASHINGTON, November 25,1901. 
HE President has been in the White House 
long enough to give the public an idea of 
what may be expected of his administra- 
tion, and of the atmosphere of the White 
House. The study of the preluding steps of 
a new President is always interesting; in 
this instance it is perhaps more attractive than usual, 
for Mr. Roosevelt, up to the time he reached the White 
House, was an unconventional figure, and a good many 
people wondered what he would do, or say, when he 
reached this highest place, whose occupant has always 
heen popularly supposed to be hedged about by tradi- 
tion and convention. : 

\s is usual with guessing and wondering and con- 
jecture, there is abundance of room for the play of 
the imagination, and the imagination is a great player 
of tricks with facts; indeed, what is the use of it if 
it cannot do a trifle of embroidering now and then? 
The popular idea of a man is usually a mixture of 
truth and error. The public takes a fact, a well-es- 
tablished fact, let us say. of a President’s daily walk 
or conversation, and builds up the man from this lit- 
tle bone, as the naturalist builds the mastodon from 
a toe joint. or an extinct bird from a fossilized track. 
Kach man adds a little from his own view and expe- 
rience of life, and so the nation builds up a_ con- 
vlomerate figure, ov an image of many facets, which 
fits in with nearly every point of view. 

There was, for example, the excellent Mr. Hayes, 
one of the most admirable men who ever presided over 
the executive branch of the government. No sufficient 
eulogium has yet been pronounced on his administra- 
tion. Some day the historian will do it justice, and 
will tell the country what it owes to the good man 
whose cabinet had more of intellectual distinction 
than any other which the country has known during 
the last forty years. His administration was the be- 
ginning of reconciliation between the sections, but 
what of the image of Mr. Hayes himself. which the 
publie’s fancy constructed ? 

He used to walk or drive to the Foundry Church 
on the corner of G Street and Fourteenth Street. He 
was clad in what Mr. Barrie calls his “ blacks.” His 
broadcloth coat and high hat and dark brown gloves 
were conventional for chureh-gcers in every city and 
village in the land. Conventionality was written on 
him, and these who did not know him thought of 
him as a constant and solicitous observer of what each 
thinker concluded were the proprieties of the exalted 
station which Mr. Hayes occupied. Possibly some gen- 
crous-minded worldling might have fancied Mr. Haves 
in the bosom of his family, after office hours, clad in 
flowered dressing - gown and carpet slippers, but to 
the most of America he was always in his “ blacks.” 
And possibly this stiff image of him was strengthened 
by his attitude during those terrible evening recep- 
tions which he used to give, when all Washington in- 
vaded the White House, crushing and mauling one an- 
other; when men and women out for an evening stroll, 
clad in their work-day clothes, “took in” Mr. and 
Mrs. Hayes’s party as an episode of their brief out- 
ing: when the humblest door-swinger of a department 
jostled for a moment the gayest and the most deco- 
rated of the Washington mondaines. Mr. Hayes’s 
formality was not unusual or exaggerated, but any 
formality, any display of ordinary politeness even, 
was necessarily in striking contrast with the tramp- 
ing, pushing, squeezing, tearing, destructive democ- 
racy whose vigorous social demonstrations actually 
frightened those who had invited it. These evenings 
were an awful trial to the carpets of the White House 
and the feelings of the President and his wife. 

Mr. Haves was not a formal or conventional man, 
however, as he was very far from deserving the 
scorn poured out upon him by those who became in- 
toxicated on the teetotal principles of Mr. Hayes. He 
was a genial, kindly man, most friendly, too amiable, 
and altogether simple in his habits. 

I reeall now my trepidation on my first visit to the 
President. It was an awful moment. Once I had seen 
a President; it was General Grant, walking on Penn- 
svlvania Avenue, for General Grant walked there ev- 
ery day—the time had not then come when President 
murder had become a form of insanity. But the 
awe which was generally felt of this quiet, reserved 
gentleman who was always in “* blacks” had deeply 
impressed me, and my feeling as I walked to the 
deor of the White House on a Sunday evening was 
akin to that of a boy as he enters into the presence of 
a new teacher. or of one who goes to the hospital with 
his first case of appendicitis. And the room into which 
I was shown, that little commonplace room on_ the 
right of the door as vou enter, the poor little place 
where you leave vour card as you go through to drink 
tea with a President’s family, the familiar little pas- 
sageway which the reader knows as well as he knows 
his own vestibule—that little reom was gloomy with 
the gloom of ancient palaces on that Sunday night— 
gloomy, | mean, until Mr. Hayes came cheerfully in, 
brushing some erumbs out of his blond beard, throwing 
on a chair a napkin which he had absent-mindedly 
carried from the tea table. 

Then he sat down on the sofa by me, and asked me 
with his eves what I wanted. Then. hesitatingly, and 
alarmed by the sudden consciousness of the character 
of my question, [ asked him bluntly whether he was 
going to veto the army appropriation bill to which 
Coneress, Democratic then in both its branches, had 
attached a rider providing that none of the money 
therein appropriated should be used for the mainte- 
uance of troops at the polls. Before I finished. I had 
determined to explain the reason for my hardihood, 
and blurted out at the end that I had been moved to 
ask him the question because. on a previous occasion, 
the purport of his forth-coming message had been an- 
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nounced in advance in some Republican newspapers, 
and my own Democratic journal had, therefore, felt 
itself sadly * beaten.” 

The President was looking at me, when I got 
through, with a quizzical smile in his eyes, and said, 

“You've not been here long, have you?” 

“Only a few weeks, sir.” 

“] thought so,” said he; “if you were a veteran, 
you'd have asked me that question every day since the 
bill passed.” 

Then he reflected a moment, and went on to tell 
me that I might as well know that he would send in 
his veto on the following day, and he added the rea- 
sons for his action. He was very frank, very friend- 
lv, and walked out to the door with me. There com- 
ing in we encountered General Boynton, and Z. L. 
White, of the Cincinnati Gazette and the New York 
Tribune. The President remarked as he welcomed them: 

“You see, gentlemen, that the Democratic press is 
getting enterprising.” - 

This would be the real Mr. Hayes, or the true Mr. 
Hayes, if we adopted a current notion, or a notion of 
some current historians, that the true man is the man 
let down instead of the man at his best. But the rea- 
son of the tale is not to show the true man, but the 
intimate man, to lay the foundation for, and to fur- 
nish an illustration of. the statement that the atmos- 
phere of the White House, of that part of it behind the 
glass screen, the domestic and social part of the house. 
is precisely what is to be found in the President’s own 
private home. Sometimes it is, in a small degree, the 
home of the man who has grown suddenly rich, but 
not offensively so. Mr. Hayes’s family, for example. 
lived the kind of life they passed at home in Fre- 
mont. They had the same friends, or, if they made 
new ones, they were of the same kind that pleased 
them when Mr. Hayes was merely a private citizen. 
There is an interior picture of the Hayes White 
House — agreeable. hemely. cozy, worthy of Horace, 
which Ben: Perley Poore made the pleasant frame of 
a disagreeable and stinging story, expressive of some 
of the disappointment of politicians who were not so 
successful in office-brokerage as they had been under 
the previous administration. The domestic picture 
contained a comfortable. semi-babulous family party, 
with warming cider on the hearth and toasting apples 
at the fire. It was not true. but it was illuminating, 
and it wrought a ‘pleasant image. 

The philosophy of all this meandering is that it 
did not follow. because Mr. Hays was in “ blacks ” 
and a high hat during the daytime, that he was in 
evening dress at dinner, or knew the uses of a valet. 
On the other hand, it does not follow that Theodore 
Roosevelt is not in evening costume at dinner because 
he is prone to soft hats, has been somewhat careless 
in his costumes, and is very familiar in his manners. 
It may be that he can safely be democratic to the ex- 
treme, because he. can draw the line accurately, and 
knows exactly how to prevent a pushing person from 
getting over it. 

I don’t propose to describe the manners of the 
present family of the White House. There are in 
Washington a number of worthy people who make a 
livelihood by gratifying the curiosity of their fellow- 
countrymen in giving them any point of view which 
they desire on that subject. The calcium-light of a 
theatre is nothing as a truth-teller compared with 
the rays which dart from the descriptive pencils of our 
society romancers. It is pleasing to know always that 
the White House has worthy occupants—occupants 
worthy of its own simple and beautiful dignity. What 
was to have been expected of Mr. Roosevelt? He is a 
man used to society, one to whom its conventions and 
proprieties are habits. His life has been passed among 
the polite. the self-respecting, the considerate, the 
educated people of the country. He is interested in 
intellectual subjects. He knows history, the specu- 
lations of political philosophers; he is fond of litera- 
ture; he reads whenever politics gives him the oppor- 
tunity. He doesn’t shoot mountain-lions in the East 
Room, or run a bronco round the White House lot. He 
is a cowboy on the’ ranch, and, generally, an out-of- 
door man out-of-doors. Inside, when he talks about 
big game, even those who think they have better 
amusement like to listen to him. 

Perhaps I have said enough to indicate the char- 
acter of the White House, the interior of the new 
President. I don’t want to intimate that I am in the 
habit of dropping in there every evening, or to sug- 
gest that I go there for a cup of tea whenever I am 
se inclined. T am merely applying the biographical rea- 
soning processes to a living subject, for the purpose 
of saying that for the next three years and a half 
any intelligent, well-informed, and well-mannered per- 
son who does enjoy the privilege of going to the 
White House will find it an agreeable and stimulating 
place. Necessarily politics and political questions 
will be present, but there will be corners where they 
may be avoided. a 

And now, if you please, we will walk out of the 
Red Room, or the Blue Room, through that familiar lit- 
tle apartment, across the public hall, up the public 
stairs. and into the business offices of the President. 
There we shall find the true man, for the true man is 
the man at work, the man at his job, not that the 
other side of him is not true also, for the man is re- 
vealed when he lets down, but the whole truth can 
only be learned of him when we see him doing his 
whole. duty. 

Just now the President is busy with his message, 
when he is left alone. and with some serious ques- 
tions of patronage. How will he get on with this 
branch of his duties? How will he get on with the 
Senate? The first of these queries can be answered 
now; the second can be better answered after the Sen- 
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ate reaches here, and after there is occasion for the 
President to make some appointments for States 
which are represented by Senators of his own party. 

The President will make no appointments to office 
except for merit, and he will determine the question 
of merit by the most careful examination in his power. 
He is quite conscious that bad appointments are al- 
most inevitable, because he will be obliged to depend 
upon the advice of men who may deceive him, or whe 
may themselves be deceived. He will consult the Sen 
ators who are charged with the duty of advising him 
on the subject of appointments, and he will depend 
upon their counsels in selecting Federal officers for 
their several States, but not absolutely. He will also 
consult Republican members of Congress as to ap- 
pointments in their districts, and he will confer with 
the leaders of the organization. All this is eminently 
in keeping with the President’s party lovalty and party 
principles. First of all, he considers the welfare of 
the service of which he is the head. He insists on 
giving the country as thoroughly good a service as he 
can, and to that end he will spare no pains in the 
search for good men. He wants to be able to use the 
tepublican party as the sole instrument of this pur- 
pose. He hopes, in every instance, that he will find 
the right.man in what he regards as the right party. 
But if he can avoid it, he will not appoint a bad man 
because he is a Republican, and if the Republicans of 
a locality offer him none but bad men, he will ap- 
point a Democrat or an independent. 

This is the extent of his partisanship. While he 
will first consult Senators, Representatives, and organ- 
ization leaders, giving his attention first to those who 
have been elected to office by the people, he will not 
confine himself to their advice. He will not consent 
to be their blind follower. He must listen to others, 
and, while the weight of credibility will be with them, 
their advice will not be conclusive. . He will weigh 
the evidence presented to-him, and if the Senator, or 
the Representative, or the chairman of the organiza- 
tion presents a bad man, that. man will not be ap- 
pointed, and the newspapers will announce that Sen- 
ator . or Representative ———, or “ Boss” 
has been “turned down.’ But the President will 
help the organization men all he can, and if they 
fail to find good men among their followers, he will 
sometimes be able to find one for them, just as he 
found good organization men for State places in New 
York when the leaders could not find any men but those 
whom the Governor could not appoint. It is very likely, 
for example, when the time comes for the appointment 
of Federal officers in New York, it will be the Governor, 
and not Senator Platt, who will discover the right 
man. This is merely a guess, of course, but the Presi- 
dent knows New York so well, and the Senator is so 
often mistaken as to the character of men! “To be 
sure; to be sure,” he will undoubtedly say, and will 
proceed to vote for the confirmation of the good man, 
as to whose existence the President will have refreshed 
his memory. 

The manner in which the President proceeds has 
been thoroughly illustrated during the short time he 
has been in office The country is familiar with the 
reasons for his selection of Judge Jones in Alabama. 
He could not find a Republican for the office, and there- 
fore appointed a Democrat, whose selection is gen- 
erally accepted as admirable. He has ollowed this 
by the appointinent of a thoroughly good man in Vir- 
ginia. Henry Clay McDowell is a Republican, and is 
the leading Jawyer of southwestern Virginia. He is 
the son of the late Henry Clay McDowell, once United 
States Marshal, who married the daughter of Henry 
Clay, Jr., and lived and died in the Henry Clay home- 
stead, Ashland, in the neighborhood of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. So the new judge is the greatgrandson of 
Henry Clay. He is a graduate of Yale, and a young 
man of the very highest character. The Virginia 
organization did not select him, but the evident pur- 
pose of the President to find the best judge possible 
brought the organization into line with him, and the 
endorsement of MeDowell was literally forced out of 
the leaders by a wholesome moral pressure. Judge 
McDowell will be a distinct acquisition to the Federal 
Bench in the South, if we can take the judgment of 
the best lawyers of Virginia of both parties. 

The collector and postmaster at Wilmington happen 
to be anti-Addicks men. Their appointment was not 
made because of this, for the President has refused to 
take any part in the faction struggle. He early noti- 
fied the Postmaster-General that he wanted him to find 
the best man for postmaster, and the two men were 
selected entirely on their merits. The Addicks faction 
could have secured the places if they had presented 
better men. The trouble with the faction is that good 
men are rare in it. 

In still another case, that of the collectorship ‘at 
Louisville, the President has forced good men out of 
apparently unpropitious conditions. The appointment 
of Joseph A. Croft as collector at Louisville is set 
down as a victory for ex-Governor Bradley over Sen- 
ator Deboe, there being two factions in the Republi- 
can party of Kentucky also. It is nothing of the 
kind. The old collector, Sapp, had violated the civil 
service laws, and was about to be punished. He re- 
signed in a hurry, but not in such a hurry that the 
acceptance was not quicker than the resignation. Then 
Deboe presented the name of Mr. Stone, ex-auditor of 
the State, but he was promptly and decidedly informed 
that Mr. Stone could not be appointed. Then the two 
factions were asked to get together and agree on a 
good man, and there was such hostility between them 
that they could not unite on any one of either faction; 
therefore they presented Mr. Croft. 

So it goes. The President’s philosophy of appoint- 
ments is simple and logical, and is illustrated by the 
instances which I have given. 
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Chimmie Fadden: A Tenement Thanksgiving 





By Edward W. Townsend 





E dear,’ says Miss Fannie to her hubby, 

“are you going wit me to-morrow?” 

“ What’s to-morrow?” says he. 
“Tt’s me annual Tanksgiving call on 
me old frens in de tenements,” she says. 
Mr. Burton looks so weary you 
wouldn’t ask him to hold his breat, and he says, “ Me 
dear Fannie,” he says, “it gives me a headache in me 
head to go to de tenements. Chames is your proper 
escort, if you must do such foolishness.” 

“Let me go,” says Mr. Paul. “I was tinking of 
ending me life,” he says, “ having done everyting else 
I could tink of; but if you’ll take me along slum- 
ming wit you, Fannie,” he says, “it will brace me 
drooping spirits.” 

“Dat’s a good chap, Paul,” says Mr. Burton. “Go 
wit Fannie in me place, and I’ll do someting nice for 
you one day,” he says. 

It’s de way wit most tings dat Miss Fannie does 
like dat. Mr. Burton gets cold feet, and Mr. Paul 
sits into de game in his place. I says dat to de 
Duchess, and she says, “Cold at de feet, eh? I has 
de honor to observe,” she says, “ dat it is unwise for 
gentlemen to get cold feet. when hearts is trumps.” 

Duchess, being a forn goil, don’t know dat dere 
ain’t no trumps in poker-—and poker is de on’y game 
what gives cold feet. 

Remember me telling you long time ago dat Miss 
Fannie was a teacher in a mission school where I used 
to live? She cnt loose from de charity game as a 
steady job when she was married, but every Tanks- 
giving she swings round me old ward, visiting hard- 
luck cases I hears of. If it wasn’t for her dey’s a 
lot of ‘em down dere what would tink Tanksgiving 
was de great American joke. And dat’s no joke, 
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Well, Tanksgiving morning we starts out, me on de 
box wit coachy, and Miss Fannie and Mr. Paul in- 
side wit so many bundles we looks like a delivery 
wagon at Christmas-time. 

After we called and said “* howdy” and left bundles 
at a lot of old folks, where Mr. Paul jollied de game 
till dey forgot dey was up against it, we went to a 
woman I knowed of, what was playing in de hardest 
luck ever. Honest, she ain’t much older dan Miss 
Fannie, but she’s a widdy wit five kids, de biggest of 
‘em about Little Miss Fannie’s size. De widdy earns 
de price of life selling poipers by Brooklyn Bridge: 
so she was all right till she took sick and couldn’t 
sell de extras. But she sold about everyting else 
she had to get grub for de kids, when I heard de story, 
and I touched Duchess for a fiver and put de widdy 
on Easy Street. I knew she’d be to de end of de street 
by Tanksgiving, so I told Miss Fannie about her. 

Well, we climbs up to her place, four flights, two 
rooms back, and who do you tink lets us in? me old 


fren Mrs. Murphy! I had de basket of grub, Mr. 


Paul de bundle of warm tings to wear, and Miss Fannie 
a big bunch of dose raggy flowers wit de dinky name, 
what smells bitter and sweet—chris—chrisum—well, 
call °em Chris Andersons, and let it go at dat. When 
Murphy sees us she says to de widdy, what was in bed, 
“Look a-here, dearie.” she says, “here’s de divvil’s 
own, Chimmie Fadden, witout a track nor yet a lec- 
ture for yez, but wit jist wicked food f’rm Miss Fannie 
for youse and de little wans; here’s Small Bottles, wit 
nary a ‘Precipt f’r de Poor,’ but on’y a bundle of 
warm tings f’r youse and de kids to wear; and here’s 


Miss Fannie, hersilf, smiling like a saint—but de 
wicked woman hasn’t a sermon at all, on’y a bunch of 
flooers f’r to cheer yez wit.” 

Say, when Murphy starts talking you couldn’t shut 
her up wit a cotton-press. 

“Good morning, me dear,” says Miss Fannie to de 
widdy. “I’m glad you has such a cheerful companion 
as Mrs. Murphy wit you.” 

“T’m not de on’y cheerful wan dat’s been here to- 
day,” says Murphy. ‘“ We had a gang of callers here 
already; and dey wept and lectured and left tracks.” 

“Tracks?” says Mr. Paul. 

“ Here’s wan of ’em,” says Murphy, handing Mr. 
Paul a track wit reading on it. ‘“ Precipts for de 
Poor,” it was called. 

Miss Fannie shed her bonnet and coat, spread de 
flowers around de room, and got busy wit de bun- 
dies; while Mr. Paul peeps at de track like he was 
tickled to deat wit it. 

“Me good woman,” he says, shaking de track at 
de widdy, “I suspect you has been improvident,” he 
says. “How,” he says, “has you re-invested your 
dividends? What use has you made of de rich rewards 
of your labors?” 

“JT do not understand,’ says de widdy, looking 
seared. 

“Paul,” says Miss Fannie, “ be sensible. 

“Miss Fannie,” he says, ‘“ never before in me life 
has I been sensible. Have you wasted your wealt 
in ri’tous living,” he asks de widdy, “or played de 
races ?” 

“She’s a awful spendtrift,” says Murphy, winking 
at Mr. Paul. “ Manny’s de time,” she says, “I has 
begged her to soak away part of her earnings—if on’y 
five dollars a day—in de saving-bank. But what 
says she? She says she earns on’y five dollars a 
week !” 

“A weak subterfuse!” says Mr. Paul. “ How many 
children has you?” he says to de widdy. 

“ Five, praise the saints!” says she. 

“Only five!’’ he says. ‘“ Den if you wastes all your 
earnings pamp’ring ’em wit luxuries you is self-con- 
victed cf wicked waste. Dis. track,” he says, “ proves 
dat tree dollars a week is easy going for a family of 
six,” he says. 

“Tt would be enough,” de widdy says, “if it wasn’t 
for a doctor for de baby, and medicine, and—and 
dere was days I wasn’t strong enough to woik, and— 
and—oh, sir, I tries to be saving, but rent day comes, 
and sometimes a neighbor hasn’t anyting, and we 
helps each odder.” 

“Listen to de wretch make excuses for de sins 
dat’s on her!” says Murphy. “She confessed de same 
shameful truts to de odder callers, but all de same 
de kind souls left her de track to show dat dey forgive 
her.” 

“We should practice economy—even in tracks,” 
says Mr. Paul. 

Wit dat Miss Fannie orders us to chase ourselves, 
while she and Murphy fixes de kids in Little Miss 
Fannie’s duds. When we gets to de street Mr. Paul 
says, “ Quick, Chames, take me to de best restaurant 
on de Bowery. Dose tings in our basket is jellies and 
jams and puddins and dinky stuff. Having took me 
degree as Doctor of Philos’phy, I know what kind of 
medicine is wanted in dat widdy’s room.” 

I never saw Mr. Paul get such a move on, except 
when I gives him boxing lessons. We huatles to de 
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restaurant, where he buys a whole roast toikey, and 
puts it in de carriage in its warming pan—coachy 
near fell off de box wit shame—and we fills a big 
basket wit hot vegetables, mince pies, cell’ry, nuts, 
raisins, and | don’t know what t’ll besides. When we 
got back Miss Fannie and Murphy had de _ kids 
scrubbed and dressed; de widdy was sitting up in one 
of Miss Fannie’s easy gowns, tea was making, and 
tings was joyful for fair. 

Mr. Paul and me never peeps a woid, but rushes 
de toik and vegetables and tings on de table, and den 
Mr. Paul, sitting on a basket at one end, says to de 
widdy, ‘* Madam is served.” 

Honest, you should seen de kids! Dere eyes near 
peps outter dere heads when Mr. Paul begins carving. 
Murphy and me waits on table, Miss Fannie cuts 
up toik for de youngsters, and makes a plate for de 
widdy. De kids was seared, foist, but Mr. Paul says 
dat de one what eat de most toik could have de most 
raisins, and den dey sails in like dey never had a 
chance to eat all dey wants before in dere lives. It 
ain’t no sure bet dat dey ever did. 

I’d sneaked some beer in de restaurant, and when 
Murphy and me had wished de top of de morning to 
each odder over a glass or two, and when de kids 
was as poddy as so many little puppies, and when de 
widdy was smiling and looking so fit we could se« 
she was taking de right medicine, all right, Mr. Paul 
says. “ Now, loidies and gents, de great beartone 
solyist. Mr. Fadden, will oblige.” 

I did. I sings me song, “ On de Banks of de Bronx, 
where me Summer Goil hangs out,” and de widdy and 
kids laughed like dey’d fed dere faces tree times a day 
all dere lives. 

“ Fannie,” says Mr. Paul. when tings was quiet 
again, “ How long since we sing a duet?” he says. 

Miss Fannie got red, and says, “ Oh, Paul, dat was 
yout’ful nonsense.” 

“Tt’s ‘a time for nonsense,” says Mr. Paul. 

Wit dat he clears his pipes and starts up, and after 
a little Miss Fannie joins in. Gee! I never knowed 
dey could sing togedder like dat. Dey must had lots 
of practice,once. Next Mrs. Murphy passes us out a 
old country song, and it was a strawberry! Dis is 
one voise—put de spelling like it is on dis poiper: 


Here’s a health to Martin Halligan'’s aunt! 
And Ill tell you the reason why: 
She ates because she’s hungry, #nd she dhrinks because she’s dhry, 
If she e’er saw a man stop the coorse of the can, 
Martin Halligan’s aunt would cry: 
**Arrah! fill up your glass, and let the toast pass! 
How d’ye know but your neighbor’s dhry?” 


When we was to home Mr. Paul says to me, on de 
quiet, “‘ Chames, what will keep our friends from get 
ting too hungry, until de widdy gets strong?” 

I tells him dat if dey had five dollars a week, dead 
sure, dey would be on soft velvet. He passes me out 
a bill, and says, “ Dis will fix tings for twenty weeks. 
See dat de widdy gets it—five a week.” 

Dat evening Mr. Burton says to him, “ Well, Paul, 
did you give Fannie’s pampered paupers someting to 
be tankful for?” 

“Dey gives me someting to be tankful for,” says 
Mr. Paul. 

“ You’re lucky,” says Mr. Burton. “I’m hanged if 
I see what to give tanks for—wit stocks going as dey 
are now.” 











HE New York Journal is conducting a 

symposium on the negro problem, wherein 

contlicting views are daily set forth with 

candor and usually with vigor. Great is free 

speech: great is Journalism; great should be 

the benefit of having a subject thoroughly 
threshed out. Yet. though the Jouwrnal’s symposium has 
inckuded some excellent contributions, it seems doubtful! 
whether symposiums on the negro problem are likely 
to have any better result at present than to stir both 
sides up. The homely expedient described in the 
vernacular as “sawing wood” is better for the negro 
problem than overmuch discussion. The Southern posi- 
tion, vigorously stated, as it usually is, is apt to pro- 
voke irritation, and as for the counter-position, no- 
thing better is likely to be said of it than was said 
the other dav by Mr. G. R. Stetson in a letter to the 
Evening Post. He quoted a remark of Zion's Herald, 
a Methodist paper of Boston, about Boston’s generous 
liking for the negro as a guest. ‘ She loves to educate 
him,” adds Mr. Stetson. ‘ She loves to put a diploma 
in his hand, but with it a ticket to the South.” The 
trouble with nine-tenths of the Northern comment on 
the negro problem is that it is a fixing up of mustard 
plasters for application to Southern backs. That can- 
not do much good. The Southern white man has got 
the negro on his back, and rarely needs the mustard 
plaster. If Northern commentators could persuade the 
Southern negro that he would be better off in the North 
and West, and so induce a wholesale migration, the ne- 
gro population of the country might be so distributed 
that it would not be a menace or a source of great 
anxiety to anv one section. But that is not at all 
likely to happen. The negro doesn’t want to migrate. 
The North and West don’t want him, and cannot offer 
him as good a chance as he gets at home. 
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own to settle in the matter of Sunday beer and 

Raines-law hotels. The Raines law gave hotels 
special privileges in the matter of selling drinks with 
food on Sunday. Immediately in the larger cities of 
the State a vast number of saloons offered rooms to 
lodgers and blossomed out as hotels. In New York 
especially most of these Raines-law hotels have come 
to be disorderly places, and not conducive to the pro- 
motion of good morals. They could not exist as hotels 
except for their special privileges in the matter of 
selling drinks on Sunday. One way to better them is 
to curtail that privilege, and have such a law as 
Philadelphia has. which restrains hotels from selling 
drinks except to actual guests. The objection to that 
is that a large part of the population of New York 
wants and intends to drink liquor, or at least beer. 
on Sunday. and if a prohibitory Sunday law is en- 
forced Tammany will probably carry the next city 
election. The other way to deal with the Raines-law 
hotels is to amend the Raines law so that all saloons 
may sell beer during certain hours on Sunday. At 
present folks who want beer on Sunday can buy it in 
bottles and keep it in their houses, but that expe- 
dient does net appeal to the mass of the voters. It 
involves increased expense, and is weak on its social 
side. So the incoming administration is between the 
devil and the deep sea. If it succeeds in changing the 
law and Jetting all the saloons be open during proper 
hours on Sunday for the sale of beer, it will greatly 
erieve the voters who hold beer to be an accursed bev- 
erage, and also those who stickle for a cessation of 
all trading on Sunday. If it doesn’t change the law, it 
must put up with the objectionable Raines-law hotels. 
It can’t abolish the sale of Sunday beer altogether, 
heeause that would be practically to invite the return 
of Tammany. 


HE Boston Transcript prints a letter from Mr. 

j M. L. O. Gorten about affairs in New Zealand, 

in which the prospects of that Utopia are not 
represented as particularly promising. The famous 
labor laws which regulate every detail of employment 
and provide for compulsory arbitration seem not to 
be an unmixed blessing. Labor, he thinks, has things 
so much its own way that there is little left ex- 
cept for it to be its own employer and pay itself wages. 
If it can do that, well and good. If it can’t. it seems 
likely to be out of a job. The “leading paper in 
Auckland,” quoted by Mr. Gorten, says: 

*The whole working of the arbitration act has turn- 
ed out quite differently from what its authors antici- 
pated... . The act, according to its authors, was to 
usher in an era of industrial peace. There never has 
heen such a period of industrial turmoil in any com- 
munity. All attempts to fix these things by act 
of Parliament hitherto have proved abortive, and New 
Zealand will add another instance of disastrous fail- 


| N New York we have a pretty lively question of our 


ure 

The Boards of Conciliation provided for by the act 
have disappointed expectation and are not of much 
use, but the Court of Arbitration, which is the final 
authority in disputes. is always full of business, and 
its members seem to find the steadiest employment of 
any working-men in the country. The court sits con- 
stantly, and labor unions never let it lack questions 
for settlement. Moreover, the labor unions keep up a 
steady demand for new laws for the benefit of labor. 
A new one that Mr. Gorten tells of provides that any 
employee who is hurt by an accident while at work may 
collect damages from his employer. If he is disabled, 
the employer must pay him £400, and the same to his 
family if he is killed. .4.t makes it extra-hazardous 











to employ any one. The weekly half-holiday obtains 
everywhere in the colony, and gives general satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Sedden, the Premier, under whose leadership 
the labor legislation now in force has been enacted, 
is quoted as saving that “if things go on as they are 
going, there will be a break-down. The unions are 
riding the thing to death.” It is explained, however, 
that he said that to certain labor delegates who came 
to him with propositions that he considered unreason- 
able, and that he still believes that the arbitration 
laws are excellent and will last. But they are not 
fully tried or perfected yet, and will doubtless need re- 
vision. One trouble is that in spite of high pro- 
tection the local manufacturing industries cannot com- 
pete with foreign manufactures. The boot and shoe 
trade has a protection of thirty-three and one-third per 
cent., but importations have doubled in the last two 
years, and the prospect is that the shoes of the New- 
Zealanders will be made in the United States. 

New Zealand’s arbitration experiments have had to 
do with concerns in which all the civilized world is 
acutely interested. That her whole system of govern- 
mental protection for labor will break down is not to 
be expected. In the course of time ‘her experience is 
likely to be useful in determining what reforms and 
innovations are practicable and what are not. One 
sign that her experiment is not yet a failure is the 
recent adoption of a modified form of her law by the 
legislature of New South Wales. 
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geologist, divulged in one of his class-room lec- 
tures certain prognostications of an increased 
supply of gold. They seemed, to one of his pupils, to 
be good enough to sell, and the newspapers printed 
them the following morning, not a little to Dr. Shaler’s 
disgust. In the November number of the Interna- 
tional Vonthly he has disclosed more to his own sat- 
isfaction his views about gold production. He esti- 
mates that on account of improved machinery and 
processes it costs now only about a third as much to 
get gold out of lodes and veins as it did in 1850. 
This cheapening of production makes it profitable 
to work pretty poor veins, and he guesses that within 
twenty vears that source alone may yield five hundred 
millions a vear. But the chief gain is to come from 
placer mining. which means getting the gold out of 
accumulations of detritus made by the decay of gold- 
bearing rocks. The use of dredges in handling pay 
dirt of this sort, and the cheapening of other processes, 
have made so much difference that Dr. Shaler thinks 
that within twenty years this sort of mining alone 
is likely to yield as much gold as all the mines yield 
now. 
In 1899 the earth produced gold valued at $307,- 
000,000, so that Dr. Shaler seems to think that by 
1926 the annual production may be $800,000,000. 


Ge time ago Professor Shaler, the Harvard 
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University of California, has been wondering 

for four years past how Cape Nome got its 
name. Geography is his special field, and it is his 
professional concern to know the wherefore of geo- 
graphical names. But “ Nome” beat him. He set to 
work te trace it back to its origin, and the earliest ap- 
pearance he could find for it was in a British Ad- 
miralty chart of 1853. That led him to surmise that 
the cape was named by officers of the English frigates 
Herald and Plover during an expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin. So he wrote to the Admiralty 
Office in London to inquire if there were any “ Nomes ” 
on the list of men who sailed in those vessels. The 
reply. recently communicated by Dr. Davidson to the 
National Geographic Magazine, was that when the 
chart in question was first made, aboard the Herald, 
attention was called to this point by the mark 
(? Name). The chart was sent home in a hurry, and 
the draughtsman who inked it made the mark read 
“C, Name.” But he did not make his “a” distinctly, 
and the Admiralty hydrographer made it “ C. Nome.” 
And so Cape Nome the point has been ever since, and 
is likely to remain so until it gets rich enough to 
support a board of aldermen. Then its name will be 
changed, for that is one of the mischiefs that alder- 
men can be trusted to do. 


A‘ speaking of gold, Dr. George Davidson, of the 
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would suppose that the surface of the earth 
had already been so thoroughly explored in the 
last fifty years that important new finds bearing on 
the past history of the human race would begin to grow 
scarce. But it does not seem so. On the contrary, 
there is much that favors the belief that there are 
better archxological documents still underground than 
have vet been dug out. and far more of them. The 
field is not nearly exhausted. To all appearance its 
surface has not been more than scratched. In Rome 
the other day a tunnel driven under a square of black 
pavement, itself recently exhumed, disclosed what 
is believed to be the tomb of Romulus, and on either 
side of it the bases on which stood two guardian lions, 
carried off. maybe, by the Goths in 410. Search was 
made for the tomb because there was historical evi- 
dence of its existence under the black stones. 
In England this month workmen engaged in raising 
one of the great stones at Stonehenge dug out a lot 
of stone implements which are thought to put the date 


Tsou is a great deal doing in archeology. One 


of the Stonehenge group back at least as far as 1500 
B.c. Professor Petrie, on November 7, told the sup- 
porters of the Egypt Exploration Fund in London that 
their diggers in ground near Abydos, supposed to be 
exhausted, had turned up exhibits of the greatest im- 
portance, which settled in a manner that had seemed 
beyond hope the very foundations of Egyptian his- 
tory. He told about finding the gold sceptre of Mena, 
the founder of the Egyptian monarchy, and of gold 
vases and jewels, engraved tablets by the score, and 
inscriptions by the hundred. telling about rulers who 
lived 6600 years ago. 

Dr. Stein has been burrowing in the sands of the 
deserts of Chinese Turkestan, and has found in aban- 
doned villages many objects of interest, including a 
profusion of documents on wood or paper, some of 
them as much as 2000 years old. Still more interest- 
ing is the discovery in central Arizona of a big irriga- 
tion canal formerly fed by the Rio Verde, and large 
enough for logs and small barges to be floated in it. 
It is considered the most interesting discovery made 
in those parts in recent years, though ruins of irriga- 
tion canals are common in the Arizona desert. One of 
them, thirty-two miles north of Phoenix, and formerly 
fed by the Rio Verde, passes for four miles through 
an artificial gorge in the Superstition Mountains, cut 
out of the solid reck to a depth of one hundred feet. 
In that country there are abundant remains of a civil- 
ization existing as much as 3000 years ago, and ante- 
dating the clili-dwellers. Europe, through Columbus, 
seems to have discovered America only in the sense 
that Croker discovered New York. It was not lost. 
It was there, but nobody happened at the time to be 
putting any considerable part of it to remunerative use. 
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ever took any money that he was not hon- 
estly entitled to. Perhaps not. This question 
of an honest title to money is complicated nowadays. 
If an able man can devise a sufficiently able machine 
he can get hold of very important aggregations of 
money without much trouble and without risk of the 
abbreviation of his personal liberty by action of the 
courts. Where the pinch comes is in the making of the 
machine. Some money-making machines are regarded 
as not only lawful. but praiseworthy, some are dis- 
cussed and criticised, and some are pretty generally 
condenined. A good instance of the first is the Kodak 
Company, which has made a vast deal of money for its 
originator and his associates. An instance of the sec- 
end is the Standard Oil Company, whose machine has 
been considerably remunerative, but did not escape 
criticism during its formative period. An instance of 
the third is Mr. Croker’s machine, which has given 
him such enormous power and such exceptionally ad- 
vantageous access to the phases of opportunity called 
* good things ” that it is easily conceivable that he has 
been able to make his fortune by real estate and other 
speculations, and in ways that are not larcenous. If 
Mr. Croker rides a horse fed on stolen oats and wins 
a purse, is it honest money? If he has got rich through 
advantages of position and opportunity which have 
come to him as the autocrat of an organization main- 
tained largely by the exaction of every kind of unlaw- 
ful tribute. is it honest money? If the gambler pays 
the wardman, and the wardman the police captain, and 
the police captain shares with the district leader, and 
so on, with the result that Tammany’s chief has for- 
tunes in his gift. and contrives to glean fortunes in 
the bestowal of them, is it honest money? No doubt 
Mr. Croker thinks it is. He is made that way. But 
public prejudice, strong against various money-making 
machines, is strongest of all against political money- 
making machines. It takes rare and remarkable qual- 
ities to govern such a machine as Tammany. If Tam- 
many was a legitimate money-making concern its suc- 
cessful manager could undoubtedly demand and receive 
a salary which would make him rich in a short time, 
but as a money-making concern it is not legitimate, 
and so perhaps its manager prefers to take his pay in- 
directly. Unquestionably he has done so, and there 
comes the rub, for the country does not yet approve 
of a political manager who gets rich in his business. 
Mr. Croker seems to be a self-respecting man. His 
attitude in that particular is partly amusing, partly 
edifying, and partly pathetic. If he had not a measure 
of self-respect he would not be the man of force he is. 
But if his perceptions were keener and his lights better 
he could hardly retain his own good opinion. So it 
is largely what he does not see and cannot feel that 
makes him so doughty a leader. So far as worldly 
success is concerned, it is doubtless more profitable to 
know just enough than to know more. 


M° CROKER denies, with indignation, that he 
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officers. Out of about 5000 school-children who 

have been vaccinated in Camden, New Jersey, 
since September 1, seven, at this writing, have died of 
Jockjaw, and others are ill of it. About 3000 other 
Camden children, not yet vaccinated, will not be vac- 
cinated at present if their parents can help it, no mat- 
ter what boards of health or school boards may say. 
Rochester has heard from Camden, and a Rochester 
public school is reported to be almost bare of pupils 
because of fear of vaccination. Atlantic City has had 
three deaths from lockjaw incident to vaccination, and 
St. Louis twenty from lockjaw caused by the use of 
antitoxin in diphtheria cases. Sad stories, these, and 
sure to breed fright and make trouble. 


Ti ste are troublous times for parents and health 
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Cranberry Field, with Pickers at Work 
The field is irrigated from the ditches at regular intervals 
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Winnowing the Leaves and Sticks from the Berries 
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A Day with the Cranberry-Pickers 








HANKSGIVING day and the cranberry are 
one and inseparable in the United States. 
During the year the cranberry has as steady 
a market as the cabbage, but in the month 
of November the demand for it is phenom- 
enal, a little less than one-half the year’s 
crop being disposed, of in the. thirty 
days. This year the. total ,yield is 


dred pickers at work in one section of a bog while 
the adjoining section” is eighteéninches under water. 
Beneath the transparent coveringgthe berries are seen, 
the water only intensifying ther: brilliant coloring 
and the deep green of the surrounding leaves. 

Picking cranberries is a ‘tasky for nimble fingers. 


%: 


are ready for market, however, they are winnowed of 
leaves and weeds, and are ready for the consumer. 
The first cranberries come from the Cape Cod bogs. 
There picking begins early in September and lasts 
until severe frosts put an end to the season. The 
Long Island and New Jersey berries reach the market 
two weeks later, or about the middle 
of September. In the Middle States 
and the West the crop is not quite 





estimated at 1,000,000 bushels, and 
over 400,000. bushels will be .-needed 
for Thanksgiving. 2 

The cranberry-grower is a» sharer 
in the general prosperity™of the 
times, his vines yielding him, nearly 
twice the crop of last year*..From 
Cape Cod, where American cranber- 
ries were first cultivated, to the re- 
mote island of Kodiak, Alaska, the 
northern and _ westernmost - point 
where the fruit is grown, the same re- 
perts of a bountiful harvest are 
given. 

Of all familiar fruits it is~ safe 
to say that there is none of which 
so little is generally known-as the 
cranberry. Originally it grew. wild, , 
as, in fact, it does to-day in several 
of the States bordering on .the Can- 
ada line, in the salt-marshes. of. the 
coast States, in the glades of:the Al- 
leghanies, and as far south as Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. Unlike the 
strawberry, the wild cranberry is dis- 
tinetly inferior to its cultivated rela- 
tive. Both grow on a small, hardy 
shrub, about six inches in_ height. : 
The’ fruit takes its name from. the 
appearance of the flower, which, just 
before expanding into  pérfection, 
bears a marked resemblance. to the. 
neck, head, and bill of a crane. 
Hence the name “ craneberry;” which 
usage has made into cranberry. 

Sand and peaty ground form the 
proper soil, and instead of fertilizing, 
the grower is. obliged to_ give the 
vines or bushes liberal coatings of 
sand. The ground must be low, as_it 
is kept under water much of the 
time. The marsh, or bog, as, it is va- 
riously termed, is so arranged that 
any section of it may be flooded at 
the discretion of the grower, the sy¥s- 
tem of ditches and sluices being *the 
same as those used in irrigating the ©, 
arid lands of the West. The making 
of the bog is an expensive process, \ 
involving an expenditure of from 
$300 to $500 an acre, and an interim 
of five years elapses before the yield 
is really profitable. After that each 
year should give a larger return on. 
the investment. No rotation of crops 
is necessary, and the shrubs live and 
bear and increase endlessly. 











so early. Michigan, Wisconsin, Min 
nesota, Iowa, and northern Lowa are 
cranberry States. The West consumes 
practically all its own preduct and 
also a part of the Eastern yield, 
The Western berry rarely finds its 
way into the markets of the East. 
In the coast States the cranberry is 
a remarkable favorite, and without if 
a mere turkey would be considered 
anything but a piece de résistance on 
the New England day of days. New 
Yerk, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
New England consume more than half 
the entire annual crop, New York 
city alone requiring 250,000 bushels 
a year. 

For these berries this year the pro 
ducer will average a minimum price 
of $5 a barrel. The consumer pays at 
retail from five to ten cents a quart, 
generally the latter price. The price 
is governed by the abundance of the 
yield. Sifting these figures it will 
be seen that a large amount of money 
goes to some one between the produce: 
and the consumer, but it must be 
borne in mind that cranberries, like 
apples, must pay the price of long 
storage. Sometimes, when the pro 
ducer can afford it, he puts away a 
large part of his crop, and lets it re 
main in storage until the last of De 
ecember or the middle of January, 
when, as a rule, the price advances 
There have been times when cran 
berries brought $8 and $10 a Larrel. 

There is a popular idea that eran 
berry - growing is a sure road to 
wealth. One of the sages among 
growers, Mr. E. L. Brown, of Calver 
ton, Long Island, calls cranberries a 
“young man’s crop.” - This means 
that a man who chooses ecranberry- 
farming as a road to afiluence must 
be willing to wait, and to work stead- 
ily and with perseverance while he 
Waits... A few years ago a wealthy 
resident of Detroit, stirred by the 
glorified accounts of cranberry profits, 
invested $250,000 in an attempt to 
raise the berries on a large scale. He 
abandoned his enterprise at the end 
of the second year, losing almost his 
entire investment. 

Profitable as cranberry-raising may 
be, under right conditions, to culti- 
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Planting a new section of bog is a 
simple process. A small handful of 
twigs is twisted together and thrust 
deep into the sand. They take root 
immediately, and within a year put 
forth new uprights and begin .to send out runners. 
The. planting is eight or ten inches apart, in rows. 
Gradually the space between fills up, and in an, old 
bog the shrubs grow as thickly as buffalo-grass. All 
they require then is weeding, sanding, and flooding. 

Flooding is necessary not only for the growth of 
the plant, but to protect it from the early frosts of 
autumn. It is no unusual sight to see a_half-hun- 


A youthful Worker in the Field 


The picker, sitting or. kneeling on the damp sand, 
plunges. both hands, with fingers slightly spread, into 
the vines, and with a quick movement strips the_ber- 
ries from*the stems and tosses them into a pan beside 
him. When the pan is filled it is emptied into a pail 
holding one-third of a bushel. The size is uniform, and 
the pickers are paid by the-pail. The berries are final- 
ly put into crates holding a bushel each. Before they 


vate the berry successfully means 

that the grower must often carry a 

heavy burden of care and anxiety. So 

it is simple truth-to say that in this 
year of bountiful harvest, of all the thanks expressed 
on, the appointed day, those of the man who grows 
cranberries will be even greater and more fervent than 
the. appreciation of the thousands who delight their 
palates with the boon companion of the turkey at the 
Thanksgiving board, the crimson product of the cran- 
berry-vine. 


CHARLES CULVER JOHNSON. 





























A typical Cranberry Bog 


A Bog completely flooded by Water 


The white section has been cultivated but three years 


The plants and berries are beneath 
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MIN NIGAFF 


CHAPTER 
THE MANSE OF 


HERE are few fairer spots by nature on the 

face of this land of the Scots than the site 

of the Manse of Minnigatf. It is, indeed, 

a mere outpost of a vast rearward territory 

or parish, but it sits with some coquetry 

on a pleasan€ knoll looking down on the 
waters of the Cree through a wilderness of birch and 
alder copses. It is (or rather was when these things 
happened) a little low dwelling of three chambers 
and a garret, all covered down tightly, with a night- 
cap of thatch pulled close about its ears. The minister, 
Mr. Hugh Penpont, was considered a prop of ortho- 
doxy in these wavering times, and, moreover, was a 
man keenly alive to his interests in both worlds, for 
no man in all the whole Presbytery knew better how 
te harmonize.the moral law and the “commandments of 
the heritors. 

Mr. Penpont was writing his sermon, and had ad- 
vanced to “ Seventeenthly ” in the elucidation of the 
city of Jericho, considered as a type of the Popish and 
Prelatieal Kirk which, till the never-to-be-sufficiently 
lauded revolution, had lorded it over the heritage of 
the saints, when a yet more revolutionary thing hap- 
pened to him. Greg Payterson, the minister’s “ man,” 
hbeadle, and general reporter of the ill and well doing 
cf the parish, rushed in with the intelligence that 
“thae gypsy folk had comed to get mairried, juist 
themsel’s two—an’ nae Hector Faa wi’ them ava!” 

“Gin I war you, minister,” advised Greg, with his 
usual freedom, “1 wadna gie them either prayer or 
benison, the ill-contrived, thievin’ blasties—” 

* Greg,” said the minister, pausing with his pen be- 
tween his fingers, * it’s little that you ken o’ the re- 
sponsibilities o° a public man—-” 

“And pray ye, minister,” said the offended Greg, 
‘who is a public man if it na be the kirk officer 0° the 
parish o° Minnigaff, [ wad like to ken?” 

* Aye, aye, | dare say,” said the minister, pacifically : 
for, being dependent on Greg for the most part cf his 
news, he did not choose to offend him at such a crisi: 
“but yet ken that gin we offend thae savage folk o 
the hills, there’s aye Hector Faa himsel’ to reckon 
wi’, and, mair nor that, Silver Sand, forbye. And 
though he has won wonderfu’ far ben wi’ the great 
o’ the land, he is aye a gypsy, when a’ is said and 
dune! But tell me, Greg, what like are they?” 

“To tell ye Guid’s truth, minister, the lass is no 








that unfaceablelike ava —I micht hae ta’en a notion 
0 her mysel’ —a comely quean, an’ hauds her head 
high. But the gypsy loon—Lord keep us!—he’s a 


gashly sicht. I kenna whether the vengeance o’ the 
Almichty has fa’en on him or whether he was born to 
this heritage. But I never saw onything like him. The 
lass leads him by the hand as cannily and couthily as 
if he were a’ her care.” 

* And where hae ye left them a’ this time?” asked 
the minister, toying with his quill and dotting the i’s 
of * Seventeenthly ” lightly and with a loving touch. 

* They are juist on the road there oot bye!” said the 
minister’s man; “ d’ye think IT wad let two wandering 
donae-gaids aff the heather hae the run o’ my kitchen, 
or gang into your ben-room where ye keep your buiks 
and silver, forbye the sonsy graybeard o’ undutied 
brandy that ve keep for your winter hoasts—” 

“ There, Greg, I hae telled ye oft and oft that ye will 
be the daith o’ me! Ye want me to get a jag in the 
ribs frae Hector Faa’s jockteleg. Maybe ye wad get 
a kinder maister! To keep them standin’ there! Them 
that Hector Faa sent to tryst me to mairry! Fetch 
them in this minute, I order ye, and offer them cake 
an’ wine! Hear me, Greg!” 

Greg Payterson went out obediently, muttering only, 
under his breath: ‘“ Cake and wine, indeed,.to wild 
hill gypsies!) Set them up! I’m thinking scones and 
tippenny sma’ ale will hae to serve them!” 


Thus the first of the three parties which were con- 
verging upon Mr. Hugh Penpont’s manse had arrived, 
aud stood on the roadway waiting Greg Payterson’s 
pleasure. 

There had been little talk between Joyce and her 
lover as they descended the long green valley of the 
Penkill, leaving the great open hill pastures, and pass- 
ing through the benty bottoms, where the burn, 
dammed by some fallen-in * rickle 0° stanes,” had turn- 
eda score of acres into a swamp. Finally, emerging 
from the rough country of the hills, they passed the 
little park enclosures of Pulgap and Cumloden, climb- 
ed the manse brace, and stood before Greg Payterson, 

The reception they met with we know. 

Meantime, our four adventurers of the Rathan ex- 
pedition were riding along the plain NKing’s highway 
by the ferry town of Cree. They had reached Clash- 
dookie, and my mother was explaining to Jasper Jamie 
the inwardness of the word, and implying that his 
varied imperfections were to be set down to ignorance 
and neglect of opportunities on the part of his tutors 
and governors, when all of a sudden she clapped her 
hands, and cried: “1 declare I never thought o° it 
till this minute! We juist canna pass the door 0’ 
my auld fren’ Hughie Penpont withoot a hand-shake!” 

“Is it that Hugh Penpont who never married for the 
sake of you, mother mine?” said Grisel, who knew 
many things and guessed others. 


* Havers—just your father’s havers!” cried the mis- 


tress of Rathan, well pleased. “ When ye are aulder 
and wiser, and hae a guidman o’ your ain, ye will ken 
that the men folk aye like to think ither men wad hae 
gi’en their een and front teeth for what they them- 
sel’s gat for the asking. And your faither is juist 
like the lave!” 

* But it is true, is it not, mother?” persisted Grisel. 
“Hugh Penpont was a sweetheart of yours when you 
were young?” ; 

“When I was young, lassie!” cried my mother, feel- 
ing the smooth full under-curve, which she always de- 
nied was a double chin; * you cheepin’ chicks think 
nae woman young unless she is as jimp aboot the 
waist that ve could span her wi’ your gowpens. But 
men that set themsel’s up to ken like something a 
thocht mair substantial. When they eat sugar plooms 
they like them ripe, no green an’ hard—sae ye will 
maybe mind that a woman may hae bairns o’ her ain 
(and impudent, upsettin’ gorbs they are!) an’ yet be 
far frae the sere leaf an’ the yellow!” 

“Come away, then, mother,” cried careless Grisel, 
falling herself into the country talk, “and let us see 
your auld admirer hirplin’ on his stick, or aiblins 
meeting us in the manse loaning wi’ a dog and a 
string!” 

My mother did not deign to answer this remark, but 
nevertheless the whole cavaleade turned towards the 
Manse of Minnigaff in answer to her thought. 

Destiny was closing her nets, and those who were to 
be taken in the toils knew it not. 

But the final tug was given to the strings when a sly, 
deceitful-eyed game-watcher named Gleyed Lowrie ran 
across an open space of meadow, holding up his hand 
to the officers of the squadron of horse. Captain Aus- 
tin Tredennis halted his company impatiently, but the 
intormer passed him by, and holding by the stirrup of 
young Theophilus Gunter, he poured a lengthy tale 
into his private ear. 


Meanwhile, in the little study and oratory of the 
Manse of Minnigaff (where in the corner before a lit- 
tle wooden shelf, made large enough to hold a Bible, 
there were a couple of hollows worn smooth and round 
by the knees of godly ministers long gone to their ac- 
count), Hugh Penpont, ancient bachelor and minister 
of the kirk, set his pen with care in his great silver 
inkhorn, and fortified himself with a glass of hollands 
before venturing out to be, according to his possible, 
the instrument of Destiny. 

In the “ben” room sat Joyce Faa, strange - eyed, 
gray-lipped, inert in the grip of her fate. Harry 
Polwart, for whom there was no physician of any. pre- 
tension nearer than Dumfries, stood erect, his hands 
pressed to his forehead. Moreover, Surgeon - barber 
Christopher Kitman, had the gypsy, thought of con- 
sulting him, would probably have prescribed a poultice 
ot the brains of bats braised small, together with the 
wings of beetles and the galls of three newly killed 
stoats, to be applied to the eyeballs thrice a day. But 
neither Joyce nor Harry Polwart even thought of a 
doctor. They had trusted all their lives to simples 
and the rude efficient surgery learned from Meggat 
and the crones of the tribe. In such a ease as this, 
however, there was no idea of remedy. Harry, at 
least, would have connected something like impiety 
with the notion. The god of the lightning and thunder 
—Shiv, the striking god—he had put forth his ‘hand, 
and there was an end. Shiv’s hand had closed. All 
was done. 

And Joyce, though in part convent bred, had in ex- 
treme youth been reared among these simple nature- 
worshippers, and whatever beliefs and thoughts she 
may have had in her heart she was far from mention- 
ing to any of her kith and kin. 

-Greg Payterson (by birth Paterson, but so _pro- 
nounced) was also an instrument of some providence 
—whether of Shiv or another. The minister had sent 
him to bring an additional witness, and, wishing to do 
the job thoroughly and also to please as many as pos- 
sible of his cronies in the hamlet of Cree Bridge, he 
had returned with Peter MacGill, the miller, Allan 
Blair, the smith, Easton Darvell, the weaver of broad- 
cloth, together with their several wives, hastily attired 
in aprons and clean “ keps,” added to their workaday 
dresses—altogether much too Jarge a company for the 
little ben-room of the Manse of Minnigatf. 

Greg, however, mindful of his master’s repute for 
hospitality, had carefully guarded his ground in the 
issuing of invitations. 

* Ye see, lads,” he had said, * this is to be nae penny 
weddin’ spree, mind ye that! It’s eneuch, and mair 
than eneuch, that Maister Penpent should demean 
himsel’ to mairry them ava an’ gie siccan heart-break- 
in’ pagans a Christian benison, withoot haein’ himsel’ 
rebbit by a wheen drouthy tykes frae the Clachan, that 
hae nae mair mense than to sup up guid French aqua- 
vity like sae muckle well-water! Sae mind, lathies, 
ve come for the pleasure o’ the sicht. an’ no to get 
onything oot o’ it for your bellies. Gin ye are no con- 





tent-——faith, ye can gang up to the Dungeon o’ Buchan- 


and settle your claims wi’ Hector Faa himsel’!” 

So in these circumstances Joyce Faa stood up to be 
married to Harry Polwart.in the little green walk be- 
fore the manse door, shaded with beech-trees, now thin- 
ning a little and yellowing, while the path itself was 
thick carpeted beneath with their fallen leaves. Their 
feet made no noise upon these as they took their places, 
guided by Greg Payterson, who, having dry-nursed his 
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minister through thirty years of helpless bachelordom. 
was naturally fully expert in the mysteries. 

“A wee to this side, Maister Gypsy man—a kennin’ 
farther wast, mistress. There, ye’ll do the noo. When 
the minister comes in his black silk goon wi’ tassels, 
ye are to step twa steps to the front and gie a bow and 
a kurtshie, according to yer eddication and abeelities. 
This sort o’ thing is maistly thocht the maist decent in 
the pairish o’ Minnigaff, a kind 0’ soopin’ o’ the grund 
like a wifie dusting the meal aff farles 0’ cake wi’ a 
feather brush. But some toon-bred folks favors a kind 
o’ dook on your hunkers, like a half-fu’ tub jinkin on 
a mill-dam—” 

* Joyce.” whispered Harty, “if that fellow has much 
more to say let me get a hand on the haft of my knife 
and another on his neck!” | 

But the girl’s hand, laid gently on his arm, calmed 
and quieted him. And, in truth, the rasping self- 
suflicience of Greg Payterson’s official voice was doubt- 
less very irritating to nerves tried as the gypsy’s had 
been that day. . 

Then the minister sailed with dignity out of his 
front door. He was attired in his Sabbath blacks. A 
*clean neck-cloth had taken the place of the ink-stained 
article on which in fits of absent-mindedness he some- 
times wiped his quills. He had put on the decent 
Genevan gown, which covered him to his feet, and a 
little red pocket Bible, that had been ready to his hand 
ever since college days, had a finger duly stuck between 
the leaves at a favorite passage in Ephesians. : 

For Hugh Penpont, alive to the necessity of dwelling 
at harmony with all the world, was not the man _ to 
neglect the outward and ordinary means, even where 
only a couple of gypsies were concerned. Altogether, 
had he known that his ancient sweetheart and. (com- 
paratively speaking) heart-breaker was within a mile 
of his house with purport of visitation in her heart, 
he could not have ordered himself more elegantly. 
Which thing shows the advantage of having no respect 
of persons in the matter of toilet, for such are often 
privileged to entertain angels unaware. 

“ Let the parties to this contemplated engagement in 
holy matrimony stand up,” said the minister, with dig- 
nity. ; 

Greg Payterson signified that the command was part 
of the ritual by jerking his elbow forward, and finally 
taking the bridegroom by the arm and moving him for- 
ward a pace to the front. 

“Keep your dirty paw off me!” hissed the gypsy 
out of the corner of his mouth, with an accent so fierce 
that Greg fell back as if he had been struck fair in the 
ace. 

“ They are no chancy, I tell ye sae, Greg—thae wild 
gypsies!” he muttered to himself. ‘Lord, he has 
pitten me mair in a trimmle than when I drappit the 
Psalm-buik on the Yerl’s head as I was gaun up the 
pulpit steps!| Oh, the murderin’, misleart runnagate! 
Nae man can be decent wi’ a face on him like yon! 
He looks like a man dead and damned a guid year an’ 





" mair!”’ 


“Can any man allege and support any just cause or 
impediment why these two persons should not be 
wedded _agcording to the law and judicatories of the 


Kirk of Scotland as by the Revolution Settlement es- 


tablished ?” 

“I can!” cried Jasper Jamie, riding up with the 
face of an accusing angel. ‘The man before you is a 
murderer! And I call upon you all to help me to ar- 
rest him! I will hold you six men responsible if you 
do not! Minister, this is Harry Polwart, the smug- 
gler, who, with mine own eyes, I saw lead off the two 
excisemen—Supervisor Craig and Robin ‘Trevor—with 
intent to cast them into the quicksands of Barn- 
hourie!” 

At the first sound of Jasper Jamie’s voice the gypsy 
snatched his hand out of Joyce’s, turned his head ev- 
ery way as if to locate his enemy, and drew a knife. 

Then, as Jasper continued speaking, Polwart launch- 
ed himself straight, as he thought, at his accuser. 

But Jasper, still on horseback, easily evaded the 
charge, and the gypsy rushed straight upon Greg Pay- 
terson, that worthy but inglorious stoop of the kirk, 
who, thinking the assault to be delivered solely on his 
account, gave vent to a yell and tripped backward over 
a row of the minister’s cabbages. 

“ Help! help! he is on me!” he cried; “he is killing 
me! Murder! death! destruction! The wild gypsy 
has broken lowse! Grip him! Haud him! To prison 
wi’ the randy! In the King’s name, haud him! I or- 
der you as beadle o’ this pairish!” 

And nimbly scrambling to his feet, and uttering all 
the time these valorous calls to arms, the minister’s 
man disappeared down the little manse loaning, and 
finding the kirk door open, he rushed through it into 
the vestry and locked himself within. 

Then, throwing open the window, which consisted of 
a single pane, and through which hardly a eat could 
intrude itself, he continued to shout directions at the 
top of his voice to whomsoever it might concern. 

“ He’s blind. I tell ve! He canna do ve ony hurt, 
lads! Tak firm haud o’ him, and aff to prison wi’ the 
murderous rogue! Grip him richt aboot the legs and 
throw him! Syne tie him up wi’ a rape!” 

But even these directions of Greg Payterson’s, in 
themselves something futile and impersonal, had their 
uses. For the sound of them, borne upon the light 
wind, carried from the kirk knowe across the shallow 
Penkill Water and down to where at the change-house 
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of Minnigaff a squadron of that famous regiment of 
King George’s dragoons afterwards called Ligonier’s 
Horse was easing girths and cooling throats in the nar- 
row village street. 

The clachan of Minnigatf is certainly one of the most 
ancient in Galloway, and at that time it resembled 
nothing so much as a bowlder-strewn hill-side, with the 
spaces between the blocks of stone rudely roofed over 
and thatched with brown heather and yellow oat straw. 
A few of these huts had their gables to the road which 
passed through up the left bank of the Water of Cree, 
but the greater number were set at any angle, as if 
showered from a_pepper-caster. 

But whether duly oriented or dispersed at random, 
every domicile possessed another and often far larger 
erection-before its door. This was the family midden 
-—those edifices which in these latter days wise men 
have begun to study for what they tell of the life of 
the folk of bygone ages, but which, when considered 
contemporaneously and by means of the ordinary senses, 
are not pleasant objects for thoughtful contemplation. 
These Minnigaff middens, I say, were in nearly every 
case larger than the parent house, or compound of 
dwelling and cattle-shed, whose inhabitants, human and 
bestial, had supplied the materials for its erection. 
Most of these middens, also, were set like mountainous 
islands in a sea of liquid green filth, where ducks dab- 
bled and squattered all day, and in which patient calves 
stood winking the flies from their inflamed eyes or 
apparently enjoying the coolness and the light aro- 
matie breezes as much as though they had been chew- 
ing the cud knee-deep in some rippling river or lily- 
Lordered lake. 

In front of the largest of these, that belonging to the 
change - house, Captain <Aus- 
tin Tredennis held his nose, 
and swore with heavy cavajry 
point and vigor at the pov- 
erty of the accommodation 
upon which he had _ been 
counting, and, alternatively, 
at the infamous kind of work 
which local authorities set a 
gentleman to do. 

The good wives made mani- 
fold aflidavits that’ most of 
the men folk had gone off 
to the manse, and the troop- 
ers, with a bad grace, were 
carrying water for their 
beasts and grooming them in 
person.— duties which they 
were wont to delegate ‘upon 
occasion to the able - bodied 
male inhabitants of each vil- 
lage where they found them- 
selves quartered, while they 
made themselves pleasant to 
the women folk, as the duty 
of cavalrymen is all the world 
over, 

All this was going on, 
when, wafted upon the winds 
from above, came repeated 
calls of “Death!” and 
* Murder!” from the heights 
of the kirk lands. 

It did not take the men 
long to saddle and ride out 
in the direction from whence 
came the outeries, the spy 
who had clung to young 
Gunter’s stirrup _ leading 
them. 

And it so chanced that 
there in the manse garden of 
Minnigaff, where the ink was 
not yet dry upon the min- 
ister’s peaceful quill, and the 
last sentence of “ Seven- 
teenthly ” lay still unfinished 
upon the desk, the hand of 
Destiny shut down. 
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the heart of Joyce that if she could get Harry once 
into the Wood of Cree they could there defy all pur- 
suit. For the first of Romany laws is this: “ Thou 
shalt help thy fellow-gypsy well if he be thy friend, 
but if he be thine enemy—better!” 

Beside the minister stood his ancient sweetheart, May 
Mischief, who had ridden ahead with Jasper Jamie, 
that Grisel might not too critically observe the meet- 
ing, but Maricn and her daughter had not come up 
yet. 

As soon, however, as the squadron of cavalry jin- 
gled into the little enclosure the blind gypsy recognized 
that all was over so far as his chances of flight were 
concerned. He threw down the long knife at his feet, 
folded his arms placidly across his breast, and with a 
slight upward jerk of his chin summoned Joyce to his 
side. 

There they stood, the only calm and impassive fig- 
ures within sight, the two outlaw folk within the ring 
of their enemies. And such was the power of kinship 
that Joyce never once thought save of taking upon her- 
self an equal responsibility for any crime with which 
her companion: might stand chargeable under the laws 
of the King. 

“What have we here?” cried Captain Tredennis. 
“A murderer? Say you so? Hole bim there, ser- 
geant! Bring a pair of handcuffs. His companion 
also!” 

But to himself he said: “By Gad! a handsome 
wench. What eyes these gypsies have—black as a star- 
less night!” 

The two gypsies yielded themselves without any 
trace of emotion, and the cunning spy Gleyed Lowrie 
hummed “ Lillibullero” as he gleefully clicked the 
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dier, gravely. ‘ Murder in the first degree and maid 
ens of your appearance consort but ill together!” 

At the first sound of the name of Joyce Faa my 
mother started forward. She had heard the word 
* murder” used several times, with an indistinet idea 
that somehow it must concern me. So now she sprang 
forward, shaking off in a moment the minister’s re- 
straining hand. She ran to the girl and seized her by 
the wrist. 

* Where is my son, Joyce Faa?” she cried. “TI bid 
you tell me if you have killed him! Where is he’ 
If you have murdered him [| will kill you with my 
hands!” . 

At the sound of the new voice Harry Polwart turned 
his sightless eves full on my mother, and seemed to 
endeavor to pierce the black blank of ignorance in 
which he was wrapped. 

But Joyce did not reply at all. Whether she even 
understood my mother is doubtful. At any rate, she 
spoke no word. So my mother shook her in her unrea- 
soning anger. For these fits sometimes took her, when 
none could restrain her but my father only. 

* Tell me—tell me! or I will surely kill you!” she 
evied. 

Then rode Captain Austin Tredennis slowly up to 
her. 

“Do not forget yourself, madam,” he said, courte- 
ously; “remember that the woman is a prisoner and 
bound.” 

But my mother was not to be turned from her pur- 
pose. 

* She has killed my son! I know it! She held him 
prisoner for months—there in their horrid dens and 
caves! And now I only ask if she has slain him, and 
she will not answer—no, nor 
even tell me where they have 
put his body!” 

Then once again the sol- 
dier turned to Joyce Faa. 

* Do you know anything of 
this lady’s son?” he said. 

“Who is this lady?” an- 
swered Joyce, no muscle of 
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iF a her face moving, only her 

N Ge lips, that lay like twin gera- 
! we WS nium flowers upon the ivory 
AAS gi pallor of her cheek, paling 
, a little. 


“She is Mistress Patrick 
Heron, of Rathan and Orra- 
land,” yet another voice put 
in—that of Captain Richard 
Heron of the Fencibles, who 
had just ridden up. 

* She is my mother,” added 
Grisel. “And pray what 
have you done with my _ bro- 
ther Max?” 

“She has killed him!” 
cried my mother. 

* More likely 
him!” said Grisel. 

Then there came a slow 
rosy flush, deep and gradual, 
over the face of Joyce Faa. 
The red quite faded from her 
lips, but stood confessed 
along her cheek and _ neck. 
With it there came a smile, 
the first that had crossed her 
face since she bent over to 
wake me in the Shiel of the 
Dungeon. She had done so 
much, and this was her re- 
ward from the people of my 
race and name. 

“If 1 reckon aright,” she 
said, “about this time he 
will be riding over the hill 
to Orraland Gate upon a bor- 
rowed sheltie.” 


married 


“Mount the prisoners and 








As Austin Tredennis rode 
at a rapid trot up the hill, 
his men scatteringly follow- 
ing him, he came upon a 
striking sight. In an angle 
of the little walled manse garden a tall dark man, his 
eyes staring wildly. a long, shining knife in his hand, 
crouched low on his hams. His lips were compressed, 
and with his sightless head turning slowly about in 
a listening attitude, he strove to catch every movement 
of his assailants. 

These, with one exception, were not too painfully 
eager. The half-dozen villagers had armed themselves 
with any weapon that came to hand—a garden mat- 
tock, a hammer, a scythe—as chance directed, while 
Jasper Jamie alone held a sword in his hand. The 
gypsy was bleeding at the shoulder from having 
thrown himself in his first furious anger upon the 
point of Jasper’s weapon. It would have been easy 
enough to kill him, but Jasper cried out to take him 
alive—a recommendation which was converted into a 
command with the authority of law by the minister. 

“ Aye!” cried Mr. Penpont, who had picked up the 
skirts of his gown in order that if necessary he might 
the sooner place himself in safety; “take the fellow 
alive! Let him be tried! I am a justice of the peace, 
and order you!” 

Joyce Faa stood a little apart, her hands clinched, 
her eyes flashing. Harry Polwart had, at the first 
sound of alarm, bidden her keep at this distance, and 
with the instinct of her breeding and the wild life 
she had led at the Dungeon of Buchan, she never 
thought of deserting him. Her sympathies were all 
with the blind outlaw, now in danger of being caught 
in the hunters’ toils. In a rapid undertone she kept 
him informed of every movement of his assailants, 
and had there been no interference from without there 
is no saying how the fight might have ended. For the 
two hill gypsies kept edging all the time nearer to the 
deep tangled ravine of the Cree Water, and it was in 





“Keep your dirty Paw off me!’ hissed the Gypsy 


Bow Street “ darbies” upon their wrists. Lowrie was 
a well-known informer and officer of the law from 
Kirkcudbright—the best-hated man in a score of 
parishes. 

At this moment there rode up Grisel Heron, and 
with her, gay in his scarlet and gold, Captain Richard 
Heron, called of His Majesty’s Border Fencibles. 

In a moment the spy had his little keen pig’s-eyes 
fixed upon him. 

Captain Austin Tredennis rode forward to where 
against the dry stone dike of Mr. Penpont’s garden the 
two gypsies stood manacled, fronting their accusers, 
much as they might in a day of battle and execution 
have fronted a firing party. 

“Your names?” he said, brusquely, but not un- 
kindly. 

The gypsy did not answer, maintaining his attitude 
of contemptuous indifference. But the girl spoke out 
directly as one speaks to an equal. 

“My name is Joyce Faa,” she said. 

“Daughter of the outlaw Hector Faa, attainted for 
murder?” 

“Tf my father be a murderer,” answered Joyce Faa, 
defiantly, ‘‘so-are most men of your profession!” 

The soldier seemed to be surprised at hearing such 
words so clearly spoken by a gypsy girl of the hills. 
But he turned away, saying only: “It is my duty to 
carry you to Kirkcudbright, where questions will be 
put to you by those of more authority than I. Mean- 
time, do you deny knowing anything of these two 
missing men, Mr. Supervisor Craig and Trevor the 
exciseman ?” 

“T have not heard so much as their names before,” 
said the girl. 

“T trust that may turn out to be so,” said the sol- 


let them ride forward, Ser- 
geant Pratt; detail twenty 
men and the same number 
of the least tired horses to 
convey them to  Kirkeud- 
bright without delay. I will go with them my- 
self.” 

* Aha, Austin! still with an eve to beauty! Fie, fie! 
and at your age!” cried young Leo Gunter. 

But the spy Gleyed Lowrie had something to say. 

“Stop a moment, Captain. I give you another pris- 
oner!” he cried. _““I deliver into your hands Captain 
Dick o’ the Isle, the leader of the Levellers’ rebellion! 
I saw him at the muster by the Cross Roads of Ras 
earrel. Ask Lim. He will not deny it!” 

He pointed directly at Captain Richard Heron. 

“ He will not deny it!” he cried, triumphantly. “I 
saw him stand out in the moonlight and shoot his 
pistol at your father—Colonel Gunter!” 

“Oh, he is not, I tell you—he is not—” cried my mo- 
ther, and stopped. 

For the difficulty of explaining who Captain Rich- 
ard Heron was not seemed nothing to the impossibility 
of explaining who Dick o’ the Isle was. But the 
young man of many aliases made a slight movement 
of his hand to his friends. 

“T do not deny anything,” he said. “I am Dick of 
the Isle. and I did shoot at Colonel Gunter at the 
Muster, though not with intent to do him bodily harm. 

“ And if that be true, by the Lord, you shall explain 
what you are doing here in that King’s coat!” cried 
Captain Tredennis, angrily, for this was a point of 
honor with him. 

“T have as good a right to this coat of the King— 
aye, though it came warm off the Royal Hanoverian 
back an hour ago,” said the false Dick of the Isle—* as 
to any other coat in the universe!” 

“ And that,” he added to himself, under his breath, 
“is just no right at all!” 

To be Continued. 
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“The Little Duchess,” at the Casino—Four of the “ Flirtation Girls’’ and their Attendants 
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Florence Hengler as * Flossie” May Hengler as * Lord Jocelyn” Ella Snyder as * Princess Beauty” Joe Cawthorne as the ** Nurse” 
‘‘The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast,” at the Broadway Theatre 
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OR mere gorgeousness and beauty, unrelieved. 


by sanity and with action unimpeded by any- 

thing notable in the line of wit, those who 

seek refreshment of that nature can find it 

in great abundance at the Casino, where 

Miss .Anna Held strikes the usual variety 
of imported attitudes, with suitable musical accom- 
paniment, or at the Broadway Theatre, where three 
comedians romp like a group of fiery untamed horses 
for three or tour hours on six nights of every week. 
Miss Held disports her richly costumed talents in a 
musical vagary by Messrs. De Koven and Smith called 
“The Little Duchess,” while the Broadway Theatre 
venture is an importation from Drury Lane, is sup- 
posed to be a suitable attraction for the Christmas 
holidays, and is entitled “'The Sleeping Beauty and 
the Beast.’ Who it was that put the lat- 
ter together originally deponent saith not, 
because he doesn’t know, but for the 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


sary to do this sort of thing in London, where the 
holiday play has become a feature of the dramatic 
year. Surely it is no more necessary to impart the 
atmosphere of the bar-room to it here—unless we are 
prepared to admit that the Americanization of a dra- 
matie theme is synonymous with its vulgarization. 
What there is in the story of ‘“ The Sleeping Beauty 
and the Beast,” as we get it in the fairy-books of our 
youth, that suggests inebriety and a kind of horse-play 
that is rather of the Bowery than of the elfin realms, 
is assuredly not clear, and in view of their exceptional 
opportunity to do a nice thing and to render a real 
service to the stage and its patrons, I feel inclined to 
visit the severest remonstrance I can conjure up upon 
these librettists who have so wofully missed an oppor- 
tunity which does not fall to the lot of every one. 





ticular preduction Mr. Herbert, instead of being a de- 
light, becomes something of a bore. Nor in speaking 
of those who support Miss Held’s attitudinizing with 
real talent must we forget Mr. George Marion, who 
has positive gifts of a striking sort, and who is the 
only player in “ The Little Duchess” who gives any 
distinction whatsoever to his limited opportunity. 
All of which is set down with a perhaps undue se- 
ricusness; not for the alleged pleasure of finding 
fault, but because Mr. Smith is yet a young man. and 
a remonstrance from one who has long admired his 
capabilities, advanced with friendly intent only, may 
serve to remind him that he is wasting a very rare 
gift—a gift which, conserved and strengthened, would 
achieve for him a position in the world of opera 
comique both enviable and unique. Just as Addison 
mourned when he saw the gifts of humor 
lavished upon an ill-natured man, so may 
we to-day lament the possession of the 





Americanized version Mr. J. Cheever 
Goodwin, of “ Evangeline” fame, and Mr. 
J. J. MeNally, the official dramatizer of the 
Rogers Brothers, are responsible—and to 
all of these gentlemen I feel inclined to 
read a friendly lecture. There isn’t a 
man among them who cannot do vastly 
better work than he has done in these 
two farces. Mr. Goodwin’s early work 
gave promise of a rich future, and he 
was without his superior as the writer of 
intelligent burlesque, than which there 
is probably nothing for which the theatre- 
going public have a more eager liking. 
Without saying that Mr. Goodwin’s tal- 
ents ever approached the genius of W. 
S. Gilbert, I nevertheless think that the 
Gilbertian niche in dramatic literature 
in this country might have proven a com- 
fortable and profitable post for Mr. Good- 
win to fill. He could have come closer 
to its requirements than any other Amer- 
ican librettist that I can recall, not even 
excepting Mr. Harry B. Smith. He has— 
or had; I know not if it be forever lost 
to him—a nice sense of satire, a keen eye 
for the manifold absurdities of life, which 
form an inexhaustible fund of material 
for the pen of your true satirist, an easy 
style, and a very notable control over the 
particular kind of Pegasus to which the 
comic-opera writer should hitch his wagon. 
Mr. Smith, too, has talents which are 
worthy of better employment than that 
which finds outlet for them on the vaude- 
ville stage. He has a constructive mind. 
He can formulate and intelligently pre- 
sent a plot; he can be epigrammatic in 
his dialogue if he chooses, and his lyries 
in many instances have been not only 
good singing, but good reading. And of 
Mr. MeNally it is possible to say that, 
rather more than any of the writers of 
farce, he has a spontaneous humor which, 
when he gives rein to it, is as delightful 
as it is mirthful. From such literary 
gifts as these the public should have every 
right to expect results of a high order, 
pot only as to interest of plot and 
brilliance of dialogue, but as to questions 
of taste. The possessors of these gifts 
ean afford to oppose a stiff front to what 








“| finest qualities of the librettist by a care- 
less workman; and if a word of protest 
ean cure this individual of his careless- 
ness, so much the better for him and for 
all the rest of us. Mr. Smith now has 
the word of protest. I hope he will accept 
it in the spirit in which it is offered. 


these entertainments are lavishly 

beautiful. We have seldom seen in 
this country anything more splendid than 
the succession of tableaux in “* The Sleep- 
ing Beauty and the Beast,” while the pic- 
torial excellence of Miss Held’s venture 
is undeniable. The former is worth see- 
ing for its ballet alone. The latter for 
the dazzling kaleidoscopic effects which 
come from the combination of sumptuous 
scenery and rich costumes worn by come- 
ly people. 

The music of “The Sleeping Beauty 
and the Beast” is pleasing, but not re- 
markable. 

That of “ The Little Duchess ” suggests 
another chapter in Mr. De Koven’s Musi- 
cal Reminiscences. It is lively, tuneful, 
and sufficiently familiar to indicate that 
Mr. De Koven still has a retentive mem- 
ory, and has not lost his rather nice talent 
for adaptation. 


HE company at the Broadway The- 

: atre is one of unusual excellence, 
and if from the horse-play of the 
three comedians, Messrs. Cawthorne. 
Bulger, and Ross—who are often gen- 
uinely funny—the objectionable features 
to which I have alluded might be elim- 
inated, none could justifiably cavil. They 
form a harmonious trio, are sufficiently 
differentiated in their talents to enable 
each to set off, and be set off by, the oth- 
ers. Miss Ella Snyder is a_ pleasing 
Princess, and the Prince Charming of 
Miss Viola Gillette is all that the most 
exacting lovers of fairy heroes could ask. 
Specially worthy of mention are the 
Grigolatis troupe of “ Aerialists,” who 
pirouette through the ethereal heights of 
the theatre in most amazing fashion, light 
as cobwebs, graceful as elves, and as 


GT tiese ene and in costuming both 











| presume must be a demand for inferior 
work, since we get so much of it. More 
than “The Little Duchess,” “The Sleep- 
ing Beauty and the Beast” is a case in 
point, and I mention it more in sorrow 
than in wrath. “The Sleeping Beauty 
and the Beast” is a wondrously attractive spectacle, 
and should be hailed with delight by children of all 
ages, from five to ninety, but only as a spectacle does 
it possess merit, which is a pity. We need at the 
present season some kind of an attraction for the 
delectation of our youngsters which by its innocent 
fun shall contribute to the happiness of their holi- 
days. The ground-work for such an entertainment is 
present in a rich abundance at the Broadway Theatre, 
what with the constant succession of beautiful scenic 
effects, the lovely groupings of graceful dancers, the 
scintillant harmony of gorgeous-hued costumes, and 
the tuneful, if somewhat reminiscent, musical numbers 
of Messrs. J. M. Glover and Frederick Solomon. Good, 
hearty, wholesome, clean fun allied to these other 
desirable attributes would have made of this attrac- 
tion a model of its kind—and we do not get it. 
There is an odor of alcohol about the comic elements 
of the play that is hardly suited to the clientele to 
which a performance of this sort should make its 
strongest appeal. At a music- hall where we expect 
this sort of thing a criticism of this nature would 
find no justification, but in a playhouse the boxes 
and chairs of which are filled with rows of bright- 
eyed, eager-faced children who have come out to laugh, 
to round out the pleasures of a birthday or a holiday 
party, one cannot contemplate the fun of the come- 
dians without sensing a certain unfitness, unless it be 
admitted that the humor of the high-ball and the jack- 
pot is so much a part of domestic life as to deserve 
appreciation in the nursery. They do not find it neces- 











Anna Held 


In the “* Little Duchess,” at the Casino 


KF Mr. Harry B. Smith’s work in “ The Little 
O Duchess ” it is not necessary to speak so se- 

riously, since its shortcomings affect Mr. 
Smith himself more than any one else. He does not 
submit it to public inspection as a holiday diversion 
for children, and in so far as I am aware Miss Held’s 
enterprises have not yet assumed such proportions as 
require their consideration from the stand-point of 
their fitness for juvenile contemplation. It is a 
pity, though, that one who is capable of such excep- 
tionally nice work, and so much fun of the best sort, 
as appears in “ The Liberty Belles,” should detract 
from his own laurels by a book so utterly inconsequent 
beth in line and in action as “ The Little Duchess.” 
Of course it requires no particular intellectual strain 
to fit the meagre talents of Miss Anna Held. Miss 
Held’s dressmaker is the most important factor in 
her stage career, but the Anna Held company has a 
great deal of talent scattered through it whose claims 
upon his attention a careful librettist might well have 
considered to his own very great advantage. There 
is, for instance, Mr. Charles A. Bigelow, one of the 
most naturally funny men on the stage to-day. Mr. 
Bigelow is a comcdian, and not a clown, yet Mr. 
Smith has failed to grasp the distinction, and affords 
the actor so little chance to show himself at his best 
that but for Mr. Bigelow’s past achievements none 
would know that he had not wandered into the the- 
atre from the circus ring. Mr. Joseph Herbert, too, 
has a real fund of genius, the merest edges of which 
Mr. Smith has failed to touch, so that in this par- 


pleasing to the eye as youth, beauty, and 
grace can make them, in which last re- 
spect they are fully equalled by the Misses 
Hengler in their dances, which are dainti- 
ness itself. 


the Herald Square Theatre, in which Mr. Dan 

Daly gives free rein to his conservative style of 
humor. The limitations ascribed to the librettists 
at the other theatres may with equal justice be al- 
leged against the humorists who have put “The New 
Yorkers ” together, with the difference, however, that 
no one who has known their past work has expected 
anything else of:them, so that no tears may be shed 
over their shortcomings. Musically, “ The New York- 
ers” is superior to “The Sleeping Beauty” or 
“The Little Duchess,” and is .quite characteristic 
of Mr. Englander, who wrote it. There is an abun- 
dance of pretty songs and attractive choruses, and 
apart from the star not a little amusement may be de- 
rived from the antics of the company. Mr. Daly is 
enormously amusing to many. To some he is weari- 
some, and I find him particularly so in this perform- 
ance, because he is monotonous. Enlivened by his 
former remarkable agility, Mr. Daly’s tired manner 
had fetching qualities. but when he yawns through a 
whole evening without for one instant emerging from 
that lethargic state which is characteristic of his Inu- 
mor he ceases to entertain. 

I could forgive Mr. Daly all of his theatrical 
vagaries if he would not spoil so many of Miss Vir- 
ginia Earle’s charming lyrics. Miss Earle is one of 
the best of her kind, and her melodious voice was 
never designed for the singing of duets with a fog- 
horn—which is what, to my ear, Mr. Daly’s voice 
amounts to. 


Tite is still another of these musical farces at 
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The Nation as a Land-OQwner. By J. D. Whelpley 


In Three Parts. 


OR one hundred years the United States as 
a government has administered the magnifi- 
cent estate known as the public domain, and 
no strict accounting of the trust has beén 
called for by the people. 

With the beginning of a new century has 
come a sharp realization that the careless and prodigal! 
day of free arable land has passed; that in the future 
it will require careful legislation, wise administration, 
and honesty of purpose to secure for all the people, 
those now here and those yet to come, the full bene- 
fits due from the landed estate of this great nation. 

During recent years conditions have changed with 
marvellous rapidity. For a century the building of 
homes has only been limited by the number of home- 
seekers. The land lay fallow awaiting the plough. 
As the plough turned its furrow the guiding spirit 
could surely foretell the almost immediate harvest. 
This is no longer true. for there is now hardly a spot 
left in the great public domain of the United States 
where the hardiest pioneer without resources other 
than willing hands and indomitable spirit can suc- 
cessfully establish himself and family. The easily 
arable, habitable public land has all been reserved or 
segregated to private ownership. What is left is won- 
derfully valuable and susceptible of the highest produc- 
tion, but under different conditions of settlement from 
those which have heretofore prevailed. If intelligently 
and scientifically conserved in the future it will sup- 
port in comfort at least 300,000,000 people. 

This result, so necessary to the social, political, and 
commercial welfare of a country increasing its popula- 
tion at a bewildering ratio, cannot be achieved along 
the present lines of the publie-land policy of the gov- 
ernment. Changed conditions must be recognized, old 
laws which have now become obsolete and even vicious 
must be repealed, and new legislation enacted which 
will recognize-the needs of the people, check the present 
alarming and criminal absorptidn of the public domain 
by those to whom it is not intended it should go, and 
remove from the path of the home-seeker the greatest 
of the obstacles which now render individual effort un- 
availing. 

Chiet-Justice John Marshall declared that the United 
States entered into its administration of the public 
domain as a great land-owner and not by virtue of 
sovereignty. It is therefore as an administrator of 
the greatest land trust the world has ever seen that 
Congress must be regarded in this connection. There 
is, however, an essential difference between the re- 
sponsibility falling upon an administration of a pri- 
vate and a public land-holding. The success or failure 
of the one can be read in the cash account. The success 
or failure of the other is written upon the face of the 
land itself. It is not the purpose of this government 
to make money from its real-estate transactions. Al- 
iowing a reasonable element of economical interest in 
the cash outgo and receipts, upon the land itself will 
be found the proof of wise administration. 

If the domain disposed of is dotted with the homes of 
_prosperous people, if the air is filled with the hum of 
industry, if the ground is yielding to the uttermost of 
its richness, if here and there towns and cities have 
sprung from community necessity, effort, and wealth. 
the government ledger is balanced and the trust ful- 
filled; for one acre of ground yielding its full quota 
to the productiveness of the nation, or serving as the 
home for a worthy citizen, is far more to the govern- 
ment treasury in the end than any sum of money which 
might be extracted at a cash sale from eager bidders 
for the virgin land. 

Mr. Hiteheock, the present Secretary of the Interior, 
recently made the statement that in his opinion the 
proper disposal of the remainder of the public domain 
was the greatest question now before the American 
people. He is right, not only in an abstract sense, 
but from a practical point of view, for over no other 
question has there been more public or private discus- 
sion during the past two years. National and local 
polities are involved, important legislation is concern- 
ed. and the future welfare of a dozen States and Ter- 
ritories hinges upon the solution of the problems now 
confronting this branch of popular government. The 
people demand a stock-taking, the repeal of obsolete 
laws, the enactment of intelligent and scientific mea- 
sures, the adoption of some harmonious and liberal, but 
wise, policy, and the enforcement of drastic measures 
to prevent existing abuses. 

It is all too easy to take account of stock at this 
time. The readily saleable lands have disappeared, 
blindly distributed with lavish hand at minimum 
prices, and in almost unlimited areas to whosoever 
might apply. From the very richness and value of the 
land thus squandered much gain to the country as a 
whole has come. State after State has been added to 
the Union by virtue of the settlement of public lands. 
Cities and towns have been bvilt, and a nation has 
grown to manhood, Apparently unlimited in area and 
unparalleled in richness, the land has passed from 
the government without much public concern, and with 
the evils accomplished lost sight of in the great growth 
of the country. Nearly every Secretary of the In- 
terior for twenty-five vears past, however, has been 
so impressed with the dangers of an approaching crisis 
that an alarm has been sounded from each, adminis- 
tration. That there was good ground for disquietude 
is now realized. The threatened crisis has been reach- 
ed, and the people are sufficiently aroused to demand 
of their representatives in Congress that it be met 
boldly and effectively. The remaining 600,000,000 acres 
of the public land must be administered under a radi- 
eally different plan from that which has governed the 
disposal of 750.000,000 acres. 

Leaving Alaska and the new possessions out of con- 
sideration, owing to peculiar and unsettled conditions 
existing therein, Congress and the Interior Depart- 
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ment have, since the foundation of this government, 
been given control of about 1,500,000,000 acres of land. 
To the end of the last fiscal year there have been 1e- 
served from sale and settlement for various purposes 
and for reasons of public policy about 150,000,000 
acres. Under various authorizations from Congress 
title to about 750,000,000 acres has passed from the 
government to other ownership. The government still 
holds for sale or gift. as Congress may deem best, 
something less than 600,000,000 acres of land, practi- 
cally all of it lying between the Mississippi River and 
the Pacific Ocean on the east and west respectively, 
British America to the north, and Mexico to the south. 

The people of the United States acquired title by 
cession, occupation, and purchase to the area now oc- 
cupied on this continent, which amounts to over 1,900,- 
000,000 acres. At least three-quarters of this territory 
was acquired by purchase. Including the cost of sur- 
vey and administration, the people have paid over 
$400,000,000 in actual cash for their national hold- 
ings, and the sales of land have brought back about 
$350.060,000 in cash to the national treasury, thus 
leaving $50,000,000 approximately as the net cost of 
the remaining 600,000,000 acres. These figures are 
necessarily valueless, however, for, in addition to the 
actual cash paid for the land, the cost of war, politi- 
cal and criminal jurisdiction, and a certain proportion 
of the cost of running all departments of the govern- 
ment should be charged to this land account. 

Speaking in the narrower sense, the government has 
paid about twenty cents per acre for all its vast hold- 
ings. This includes merely the original sums invested 
and the cost of survey and administration. The aver- 
age price received for land sold has been about forty 
cents per acre. From this point of view there has 
been no loss, but bearing in mind the real purpose of 
the government, that of populating and developing 
the public domain, it is easily evident that the cash 
account is of little concern. The sole interest lies in 
the manner in which the land has been disposed of, 
the subsequent history of the land, and the adoption, 
if necessary, of measures evolved from the experiences 
of the past and the necessities of the present and fu- 
ture to govern further disposals. 

Over 100,000,000 acres of public land have been 
given away in the form of bounties and for military 
service, and over 10,000,000 acres have been given to 
the States. Nearly 100,000,000 acres have passed to 
individuals under the notorious swamp law, through 
which, by means of perjury and misrepresentation, 
valuable agricultural Jand has been stolen in enor- 
mous tracts. Over 100,000,000 acres have been given 
away for educational purposes. Some of this land has 
fulfilled its purpose, but from very little of it have the 
schools to which it was granted received the full bene- 
fit due. 

Millions of acres have been given under the mineral- 
land law, to build wagon-roads, in salt claims, and un- 
der the timber and stone act, all of which give the 
right of location at minimum prices. During the past: 
fifty years over 100,000,000 acres of land have been 
donated to the railroads, much of this land being of 
the very best character. 

With all this liberality, however, Congress must be 
given credit for having refused to consider thousands 
of wild-cat schemes whereby millions of acres of the 
public land were to be diverted to individual owner- 
ship. Several thousand bills have been introduced in 
Congress, each bill proposing a land donation to for- 
ward some scheme. These propositions have taken a 
remarkable range. Men have asked for grants of land 
to aid them in arctie explorations, to start dairies, pri- 
vate schools, to pay the expenses of trips abroad, and, 
in fact, it would be difficult to name any industry or 
branch of human invention which Congress has not been 
asked to favor in some form or other with a land grant. 

Of the vast amount of money paid by the government 
for its great public estate, nearly half, or about $200,- 
000,000, has been paid to the Indians for quit-claim 
deeds to territory under their control.’ As it is be- 
lieved that at the mest there have never been over 
500,000 Indians at one time in the United States, it 
is evident the aborigine has, instead of having his 
happy hunting-grounds violently wrested from him, 
been paid at least, if not more than, $400 per capita 
for his holdings. The record of sales also shows that 
the government has paid in cash more for the Indian 
lands than white settlers have been charged for sim- 
ilar Jand, to say nothing of the rations, supplies, in- 
terest on deposits, and other valuable privileges grant- 
ed the Indians in return for their territory. 

The United States has also paid nearly $100,000,000 
to individual States and foreign countries for land. 
To survey the entire public domain and pay the ex- 
penses of the Land Office from the foundation of the 
government to the present day has cost nearly $200,- 
000,000. 

When the United States government first went into 
the land business, the only idea prevailing was to sell 
the public domain in any quantity to any one who 
might apply, at such price as could be realized. This 
system practically prevailed until 1841, for in that 
year was first recognized the desirability of limit- 
ing individual holdings, and an attempt was made to 
discourage non-resident ownership. The government 
still continued its policy of extreme liberality, however, 
which policy, notwithstanding subsequent modifica- 
tion, has brought about the present serious condition 
of affairs. 

The mistakes of the past, however, are not the con- 
cern of the present, except as they may illustrate the 
need of greater intelligence and caution in adminis- 
tering what remains of the great national land trust. 
It is possible that all the land given to the railroads 
was a good investment. It is even possible that the 
only way in which this country could have reached in 
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so short a time its present towering strength, based 
upon interior wealth and prosperity, was by being reck- 
lessly prodigal with the public lands. This might be 
discussed at Jength pro and con without material ad- 
vantage, for eminent authorities have differed there- 
upon. It is with the public domain as it is to-day and 
with conditions as they are now that Congress is asked 
to deal. The administration of the public land has 
reached a new and distinct epoch, and conditions pre- 
vail such as were never more than dreamed of fifty or 
even twenty-five years ago. 

About 150,000,000 acres of land are now reserved 
from settlement. Fifty million acres of this area are 
included in the forest reserves. One hundred million 
acres more are reserved for the Indians, for national 
parks, for military use, and for other purposes of na- 
tional character. Part of this 150,000,000 acres will 
in time revert to the public domain, as some of the 
reservations are but temporary. These reversions, how- 
ever, will be more than offset* by new reservations, for 
there is a very strong sentiment throughout the coun- 
try in tavor of protecting the forests, reserving from 
settlement all land likely to be needed for government 
works or for great improvements of national char- 
acter. : 

The question of forest reservations, a great national 
and inter-State problem in itself, is just now being very 
vigorously agitated. Over 50,000,000 acres have been 
recommended for reservation, in addition to the 50,- 
000,000‘already set aside. Great good has already been 
accomplished in this direction, though many conserva- 
tive experts believe that the scheme is being pushed 
to an extreme. It is an extreme, however, if it be 
such, which errs on the side of safety, as Congress can 
at any time reopen for settlement the whole or a part 
of any of these forest reservations. The objections 
urged arise largely from an abuse by individuals of 
the workings of the plan, rather than from the prin- 
ciple enunciated. 

Allowing that there are now about 600,000,000 
acres of vacant public domain, it is necessary to un- 
derstand where this land is found, and to determine its 
character in some approximate degree, before it can 
be realized why a new era in public-land administra- 
tion has been reached, why new legislation is needed 
to effect its disposal in the right direction, and the 
magnitude of the problems involved. 

Let it be said, in the first place, that all idea of a 
strict classification of the public lands should be aban- 
doned. There are approximately 300,000,000 acres of 
grazing - land, 70,000.000 acres of forest, 90,000,000 
acres of woodland other than forest, 70,000,000 acres 
of desert, and 70,000,000 acres of arid but fertile land, 
for which there is now within reach of estimate a 
sufficient supply of water for irrigation. For Con- 
gress to authorize a classification of this land at this 
time aleng hard-and-fast lines would be extremely det- 
rimental to the best interests of the public domain. 
The desert of yesterday is the productive irrigated 
farm of to-day. Live-stock range or grazing-land is 
constantly, being brought into the cultivated area. 
Agricultural science is making such strides as to ren- 
der it impossible to say with certainty at this time 
what kind of land or what climatic conditions are 
necessary for the raising of a crop or the support of 
an agricultural community. The classification of the 
public lands has been urged by eminent authorities, 
but those who are familiar in a practical way with 
the remarkable results of the struggle for homes in 
the West during the past few years are firm in the be- 
lief that not for a generation at least can any man 
dare to say that this or that piece of land is unin- 
habitable or impossible of productiveness. 

It is self-evident that many millions of acres of for- 
ests, woodland, and desert will remain in their pres- 
ent condition when the population of the United States 
has doubled itself many times, but surprising inroads 
will be made upon their confines, even as the army 
of settlers has already accomplished what would have 
been considered impossible a generation ago. The 
forest will be intelligently utilized and preserved; 
woodland will be converted into forest, or its char- 
acter changed and be made valuable for grazing; the 
very heart of the desert will be made to yield of the 
richness of its sands: and the vast arid and semi- 
arid areas of grass are but waiting the science and in- 
dustry of man, directed by a nationalized community 
interest, to serve as a refuge for increasing millions 
of population seeking homes for themselves and their 
descendants to follow. 

The title to over sixty per cent. of the area of sev- 
enteen Western States still lies in the government, and 
is subject to entry and settlement under the land 
laws; and the great commonwealth of Texas, owning 
its own lands, also opens wide its doors to the home- 
seeker. This statement is true, but, after all, mis- 
leading, for those who occupy the remaining forty 
per cent. of the area of these seventeen States are so 
fortified in their holdings by climatic conditions, by 
obsolete and unjust laws, by lack of restrictions as to 
their power, and by the apparent unwillingness of 
Congress to disturb illegitimately acquired rights, that 
they now control the other sixty per cent. of the area 
almost as if they had title to the same. By owning 
the land about the water-supply, and by the few com- 
bining against the many, the use of the public domain 
is divided up among those who have purchased or 
have appropriated the most favorably situated acres. 

Theoretically, all of the 600,000,000 acres of land 
are open to settlement. Practically, there are not 
1,000,000 acres to-day upon which a settler of limited 
means could file an original claim under the present 
land laws, with the intention of permanently estab- 
lishing himself and his family, and not starve to death 
or be driven from his precarious foothold by more 
powerful interests. To all intent and in effect, this 














country, known since its foundation to 


all the world as the land of free homes, has | 


exhausted its heritage from the wilderness. 
To those with money to buy there is mag- 
nificent opportunity. It is not intended 
to intimate in any way that there is now 
no room upon private land for home-seek- 
ers in the West, for, quite to the con- 
trary, there never was a better opening. 
is of the public domain this is written, 
the land which yet. belongs to all the peo- 
ple, the remnant of a great landed estate 
into which came Uncle Sam “as a great 
land-owner and not by virtue of sovereign- 
uy. 


erning the administration of the agricul- 


tural “portion of the public domain are no- | 
| more open plays, 


toriously faulty and inadequate, not so 
much that they are inherently 
vicious, but that they are obsolete. 


were enacted when the humid area 


They 


which the set- 
The demand 


daries to the tract from 
tler might make his choice. 


for homes upon the public domain where | 


human life can be properly sustained at 
minimum cost and effort 
than ever. Over 167,000 people filed ap- 
plications for homesteads last summer 
when the 3,000,000 acres of the Kiowa res- 
ervation were thrown open to settlement. 
At the most but 13.000 of these could be 
satisfied. The others are awaiting 
next opportunity. 

Matter-of-fact people familiar with con- 
ditions in the West will declare that bet- 


ter land can be bought from private indi- | 
viduals than is available in Oklahoma, and | 
at less cost and on easier terms than the | 


total expense of building a home and per- 
fecting title to government land in a new 
country. This is undoubtedly true, but 
there is something about securing land 
direct from the government which appeals 
strongly to the pride and patriotism of 
the head of a family. 


and satisfaction in dealing directly 
the government. 
cising the rights of citizenship, the exhil- 


aration of pioneer life, the freedom of the | 
country, and the knowledge that he | 
| half the length of the field, but the whistle | 
| blew 


new 
would have the government behind him 
to defend his rights and privileges have 


inspired many a man to become the own- | 
er of a home who would otherwise have | 


remained an employé or tenant. 

Latent in the remaining 600,000,000 acres 
of the public lands is the wealth of another 
great nation. 
be found homes for the millions of Ameri- 


cans who will be added each decade to the | 


This a 


population of this country. area pre- 


sents itself as a safety-valve for the pres- | 
| eal the showing of the Carnelian 


sure which will inevitably come sooner 
or later upon the civilization of the New 
World, socially, politically, and industrial- 
ly. A tremendous responsibility rests upon 
Congress in the 
giving intelligent attention to the con- 
servation of the public domain, that it 
may be used only for the benefit of those 
seeking permanent homes upon the land. 
The public lands are now being alienated 


from government ownership at ‘the rate of | 


over 13, 000,000 acres each year. Less than 


one-fifth of this vast area is passing into | 
| aggressive play. 
made a serious mistake in taking on such | 
| New Jersey Central is the road for Lakewood, and | 


the hands of home-builders. 


Notable Sports of the 
Week 


TRAIGHT, old-fashioned football, | 
played, however, in an up-to-date 


won for Yale in the contest 
Devoid of 


manner, 


with Princeton, November 16. 


sensational plays or flukes, the game was | 


nevertheless replete with interest and ex- 
citement. Seldom, so late in the season, 


are the weather conditions so favorable, | 
and the nineteen thousand spectators that | 


filled the vast stands lining Yale Field 
saw the game in greater comfort than 
usual. At all times before the contest 
Yale had been the favorite, but not pro- 
nouncedly so. Neither team had been 
beaten this season. 


West Point. 
about evenly matched. Encouraged by the 
good record of their eleven,and with strong 


hopes of pulling off a victory, a larger | 
followed the team | 


number than usual 
from Princeton, and, loyal to the last, 
cheered the players until they left the 
field. Unfortunately for the Orange and 
Black, the team in the last two weeks 
of the season was considerably weakened 
by injuries to important players. While 


this kept several of the regulars from par- | 
| the world. 


ticipating in the Yale game, and was the 


cause of others retiring sooner than they | 


otherwise would, the principal handicap 
lay in the fact that the eleven was de- 
prived of team practice in important plays 
while preparing for the Yale game. 


ALE won because of her irresistible 
plunges through the heavy Prince- 
ton line, and because the Tigers 
could make but little impression in @ 


| similar 


It | 
| vantage in this style of play. 


It is with this land that Congress, | 
representing the owners, is alone concerned. | 


The present rules and regulations gov- | 
; almost always pushed or pulled forward 


wrong or | 


was | 
being disposed of, and there were no boun- | 
| rior to De Witt’s, 


is now greater | 


the | 


It is not entirely | 
a sentiment, for there is a certain security | 
with | 
The possibility of exer- | 
| Tigers, 


Upon these broad acres can | 


| that victory 
| predicted, 
immediate necessity of | 
|-and the fact that Columbia 


| vania, Syracuse, 


Both had been scored | 


against, and each had played a tie with | 
On paper, the teams seemed | 
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manner against the Blue. Dur- 
greater part of the contest the 
in Princeton territory. When 
the latter did succeed in taking the lea- 
ther, it was usually kicked far down the 
field, and then Yale would again begin her 
desperate assaults. Big and strong as 
were the ‘Tigers, it seemed impossible for 
them to check the terrific plunges of the 
blue battering-ram. The Yale men used 
their strength and skill to immense ad- 
Working 
in admirable unison, they started with 
great quickness as soon as the ball was 
put in play, and whether the attack was 
aimed at centre or through the guards 
and tackles, the man with the ball was 


ing the 
ball was 


Yale’s interference in the 
in end runs. and when 
De Saulles was running back a_ punted 
ball, was good, but not remarkable. De 
Saulles’s kicking was excellent, better, 
in fact, than expected, and but little infe- 
on whom Princeton had 
counted much in this particular. 


RINCETON, while beaten, 
Pp creditable and consistent 

the ordinary spectator, 
noticeable feature of the Tigers’ 
was the lightning work of the ends, 
and Henry. Time and again the 
runner, after catching one of De 


for 


long gains. 


played a 
game. To 
the most 
playing 
Davis 


tentimes for a considerable loss, by one 


or the other of these fine players, 


were equally good at caring for their 


men when the play was around the end. | 


Yale made a number of tries at field-goals, 
but De Saulles’s efforts in this direction 


were not up to the standard he exhibited | 


in other parts of the game. For Prince- 
ton, De Witt had only one chance at a 
field - goal, and that was a forlorn one. 
Towards the close of the second 
Princeton put in a number of substitutes, 
among them Gresham Poe, the fifth mem- 
ber of the famous football family, 


Poe’s presence seemed to rejuvenate the 
and for the last ten minutes 
they fairly outplayed 

The ball was twice carried 


the contest 
weary Elis. 


before Princeton could score. 


final result was, Yale, 12; Princeton, 0. 


ORNELL established her right to | 

i fourth position among the Eastern | 
playing | 

24 to 0. | 
| The Ithacans have played very consistent 


colleges in the  season’s 
when she whipped Columbia, 


football this year, and deserve their well- 
prong on victory and all the laurels that go 
with While Cornell was defeated by 


and White on that occasion was so good 
over Columbia was freely 


showing of Sanford’s players this year. 
outweighed 
Cornell by an average of twenty pounds 
to a man. Columbia’s admirers argued 
that the light Ithaca team ought not to 
be harder than Pennsylvania, forgetting 
that, while weight was lacking in both 
cases, the Cornell team was making up for 
Columbia this season 
hard contests as Harvard, Yale, Pennsyl- 
and Cornell. The Blue 
and White would better drop some of the 


| harder games another year. 


ETTE condition helped Cornell 
B greatly. In the first half Colum- 
bia made an excellent showing, and 
though lacking the services of her great 


half-back, Weekes, held Cornell down to 
6 points. Weekes was seriously missed 


in the defence, the Cornell runners sev- | 
eral times getting clear of the line and | 


making long runs for touch-downs which 
Weekes would probably have stopped. 
But while the score might have 
smaller, the result would have been the 
same. In the second half Columbia went 
to pieces. Though several of her players 


were so badly injured that they were un- | 


fit to play, there was no one to take their 
places, and in an endeavor to help out 
the weak spots, the men were shifted from 
their regular positions, to the great detri- 
ment of team-play. Cornell thus found her 
work easier, and clinched her victory by 
making three more touch - downs, Coffin 


kicking all the goals. 
S 

A in the short history of the auto- 
mobile, all world’s records for a 

mile were swept away on November 16 on 
the Coney Island Boulevard, in the races 
arranged by the Automobile Club of Amer- 
ica. The course is one of the finest in 
Fournier, the French chauf- 
feur, an undoubted authority, says it is 
the best for 
contest in question. 
about two and a half miles. A mile was 
allowed to get up speed, and there was 
half a mile to slow down in after the finish. 
The course was thoroughly policed, and in 
spite of an enormous crowd of spectators 
there were no serious accidents. It had 
been freely predicted that a speed of a 


a fitting climax to the greatest year 
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Witt's | 
long punts. was downed in his tracks, of- | 
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| Syrur should always be used for children teething. 


who | 
teok Freeman’s place at quarter - back. | 


of | ver-changing needs, but a perfect milk can never go 


BoRDEN’sS EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK |} 
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notwithstanding the excellent | 
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such events as the speed | 
The full course was | 


mile a minute or less would be attained, 
and the predictions were realized. 


REVIOUS to this occasion the fast- | 
est official mile by an automobile | 


in this country was 1 minute 6 2-5 
Alexander Winton on 
Pointe track at De- 
Island roads and in 
trials have been 


seconds, made by 
the circular Grosse 
troit. On the Long 
other places unofficial 
made close to a minute, but none of these 
were accepted as records. On November 
16 four separate men, in as many differ- 
ent machines, beat Winton’s record, as 
follows: Henri Fournier, 40-horse-power 
gasolene machine, 51 4-5 seconds; Foxhall 
P. Keene, 40-horse-power gasolene ma- 
chine, 54 2-5 seconds; Albert C. Bostwick, 
40-horse-power gasolene machine, 56 2-/ 
seconds: A. L. Riker, electric machine, 
minute 3 seconds. Fournier’s and Keene's 
automobiles were of foreign make, while 
Bostwick’s and Riker’s were American 
made. The best previous record for an 
electric machine was 1 minute 46 seconds. 
S. T. Davis, Jr.. while not approaching 
the fast division, made a new 
record for a steam automobile, 
mile in 1 minute 15 seconds, 
the old record of 1 minute 
Fournier’s record of 51 4-5 seconds is 
equivalent to 69Y, miles an hour. The 
Frenchman has since been quoted as say- 
ing he expected to drive a machine the 
coming season in 32 seconds. This would 
equal the world’s locomotive record of 
Engine 999, that used to draw the Empire 
State express, and is equivalent to 11214 
miles an hour. Although Fournier is a 
skilled professional, both Keene and Bost- 
wick are amateurs, and under the circum- 
stances their performance is fully as 
creditable as Fournier’s. 


as against 


39 seconds. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
Adz. 


—[Ac 


TO FIT 
The growing child has 


FEEDING 
is the problem with infants. 
amiss. 


is the acme of | 
“ Baby’s Diary. 


substitute feeding. Send 10c. for 
71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 


TiME, said Franklin, is the stuff of Life. Telephone 
service saves time. Verb. sap. Rates in Manhattan from 
$60 a year. N. Y. T elephone C ‘o., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th. 


—LAdv. 


ABILITY to succeed is limited by your health. Attain 
your full possibilities by using ABBoTT’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. The great strength giver.—[ Adz 


Buy it and try it if you want a delicious wine 
with a beautiful bouquet—Cooxk’s IMPERIAL EXTRA 
Dry CHAMPAGNE.—[Adz.] 


N’S Compecttes Saponaceous DEN- 


Ust BROWN 
25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


TIFRICE for the TEETH. 





Gotp MEDAL at Pan- American Exposition. Dr. 


SIEGERT’s Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv. 


AMERICA’S CARLSBAD. 


No ce Resort has so wide a reputation as | 


, the winter resort frequented by the 


Lakewood, N. 
Its climate is ex- 


wealth and fochite of the country. 


| ceedingly healthful, and the surroundings are without 
this bv superior football and fast. heady, | exception the finest any resort can boast of. 
. . ie « ar . c a | 


Magnifi- 
cent roads lead in every direction, and Coaching is the 
one leading diversion, save Golf, which has a great 
following at Lakewood. ° i 


want of the up-to-date resorter is overlooked. The 


the train service to and from New York and Phila- 
delphia is ideal. The equipment is the finest, and all 
in all Lakewood is the place for spending the fall 
and winter. The New Jersey Central will issue on 
November 20th a descriptive booklet on Lakewood 
which you can get upon application to its General 
Passenger Department, 143 Liberty Street, New York 
City.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


We perspire a pint a 
day without knowing it; 
ought to; if not, there’s 
trouble ahead. The ob- 
structed skin becomes 
sallow or breaks out in 
pimples, The trouble goes 
deeper, but this is trouble 








enough. 


If you use Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how often, the 
skin is clear and soft and 
open and clear. 


Sold all over the world. 
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LocKing the 
Stable Door 





The hotels are ideal, and no | 





Stockholders in every corporation, 
shareholders in every building asso- 
ciation, members of every fraternal in- 
surance order, and depositors in every 
private bank, should insist upon having 
the books audited at least once a year, 
and statements furnished, by account- 
ants who are not officers or employees. 
Do not wait to lock the stable door until 
the horse is stolen. Our auditors make 
these examinationsand reports prompt- 
ly and accurately. We also install 


Baker- Vawter 


Business Systems 


which area great protection tostockholders. 
The condition of a business is obtainable 
without trouble at the close of each day. 
These systems are the result of examination 
of office work in every line of trade; are 
adaptable toany business, saving both time 
and money. 


Baker-Vawier Company’s accountants, 
guided by practical experience and com- 
mon sense, will analyze your business, 
devise and install a simple and per- 
fect system at a reasonable charge, 
whicn will save its cost many times. As 
often as required competent auditors 
will make examinations and reports. 
We are the originators of the Perpetual Ledger 
and many other time-saving loose-leaf systems. 
Please write for pamphlet, **The Outcome of Unintellicent 
Competition,”’ containing pertinent and wholesome truths. 


Baker-Vawter Company, 
136 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Accountants, Auditors, 
Devisers of Business Systems, 
anufacturers, 


Representatives in all Principal Cities. 
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Conable Kaeo 


Lyons Silks. 


SPECIAL IMPORTATIONS 
Mousseline Broché, Gaze and Grenadines, 
Crépes and Satins for Ball and Dinner Dresses. 


|White Silks and Satins 


for 
Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses 
Rich Brocades for Opera Wraps. 


Plain and Fancy 


Velvets. 


Broadway KS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


*dway & 33 St, 


Manhattan Theatre" 
MRS FISKEW 


and her company In 


| THE UNWELCOME MRS. HATCH 





An Everyday Drama ma by Mrs. Bu RTON HARKISON 


|THE = SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, (Pdr New 


fag Gocaien New 
6th Ave,, cor, 22d St York, 
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The Jumel Mansion 



























































in the Lead ‘*Pop” Smith, Yale’s Mascot, who has attended Games for Forty Years 
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Princeton Kicking Off at the Beginning of the Second Half Yale demolishing the Princeton Defence 


TWO NOTABLE FOOTBALL GAMES, NOVEMBER 16 


Cornell defeats Columbia, and Yale bests Princeton. See ‘“ Notable Sport: of the Week” on preceding page 











Gold Lion 


Cocktails 


A blend of the highest 
grade materials in exact pro- 
portions ; fully matured in 
wood before bottling 

Gold Medal, Paris Ex- 
position, 1900, 


The Cook and Bernheimer Co., New York 
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PLM MISTY 





Don’t tie the top of your 
_y and preserve jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely suro way—by 
a thin coating of Pure 
Refined Parafline. Has 
no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid 
P me Liasily applied. 
sefulin adozen other 
ways about the house. 
Full directions with 














Sold everywhere, Made by 
STANDARD OIL 



















When tired of poor cards buy good ones. 














are so satisfactory. 


from Bicycle 
boxes or five 
2c. stamps. 


Sold by 
dealers. 


Grand Prix, raroe 


This King on Every Box. Paris, 1900. 





.. Bicycle” 
fr _ Playing Cards | 


are the best— because they 
out-wear other 25c. cards 
and their plaving qualities 


‘Card Games and How to Play 
Them,”a 120-page condensed | 
Hoyle mailed for six flap ends 





The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 28 Cincinnati, 0. 





Paine’s Whist Trays are Neat, Compact and Durable. 





Sweethearts 
for 59 Years 


have been 
wooed and 
won 
with 


WHITMAN’S 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate. 


Made in a minute with 
boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Established 1842. 
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cHEW Reeman’s 


The 
Original 


PEPSIN 
GUM 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sick- 








BLAIR’S PI | 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $17 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Fe 
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ORE than fifteen years ago I clipped a story called * A Humble Romance ” 
from the pages of a Scottish weekly, where it had been copied, doubt- 
less, from the American periodical in which it originally appeared.  A\l- 
though the author was then unknown, the remarkable power and fresh- 
ness of the story were sufficient to mark one summer Saturday afternoon 

in the memory of the boy who read it. Since then I have followed with unfailing 
interest and read with avidity everything that Miss Wilkins has written. Some 
erities hold that Miss Wilkins’s best work has been done in the short story, and I 
grant that as a short-story writer there are few American authors who rank with her. 
3ut although all her novels have not possessed the strong sustained interest and 
power of her short stories, her art in characterization has seldom failed her, and in- 
deed it is more as a delineator of character and a creator of New England types 
that she excels as a literary 
artist. One book among her 
novels, however, must be ex- 
cepted from this criticism. 
Neither in the short story 
nor in the long novel 
has Miss Wilkins hitherto 
done anything better than 
Pembroke, which Dr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, amongst Amer- 
ican critics, and Dr. Conan 
Doyle, amongst English writ- 
ers, pronounced at the time 
to be “the greatest piece of 
fiction in America — since 
The Scarlet Letter.’ Not- 
withstanding the number of 

















American novels that have 
been produced since Pem- 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins 


broke was written, very few, 
to my mind, have risen to 
the pre-eminence of — this 
work. ‘There is ene scene in Pembroke which in itself is so consummate in its art, 
so true to nature, and so searching in its pathos, that it would alone entitle Miss 
Wilkins to be ranked as a master of fiction. 


Next to Pembroke comes The Portion of Labor, which has just been published, 
after appearing serially in the pages of Harper’s MsGaZIne. Indeed, many readers 
will like it better than anything else Miss Wilkins has written, and I see that 
several critics have already accorded it the first place in her fiction. It is refresh- 
ing to turn with Miss Wilkins again to the life which she knows best, and in which 
she moves with spontaneity and genuine emotion, after her attempt in The Heart’s 
Highway to use the artifice of historical romance for public entertainment. I can 
the more readily forgive that artistic aberration that she has in The Portion of 
Labor so soon retrieved her reputation for the deep and subtle interpretation of 
human life, its beauty and dignity, its revelation of the humor and pathos that 
lie so close together in “ the sad vicissitude of things.” I sometimes think that in 
a day when we have fallen upon ephemeral fiction in the guise of literature, we are 
sadly lacking in the reverence and regard, in the sense of gratitude that is almost 
a prayer of thanksgiving, for the gifts of genius. For whatever faults the work 
of Miss Wilkins may bear through human frailty, none may gainsay her the seeing 
eye, the seizing power that constitutes genius. And I am minded, in saying this, 
of another writer, whose book was 
published lately, and who is sure to 
win recognition in time; whose work 
inspires the reverential regard I 
speak of, and of which I wrote a 
week or two ago. I am sorry for 
the reader who can _ finish The 
Strength of the Hills, by Miss Flor- 
ence Wilkinson, as I should be like- 
wise for him who can read The Por- 
tion of Labor, without being brought 
to his knees. 


The American youth is so ubiqui- 
tous in fiction to-day that we are 
grateful to Miss Wilkins for giving 
us a vital study of the American 
girl in her new novel. Ellen Brew- 
ster will touch the lives of many 
girls who read The Portion of Labor ; 
she is drawn with so penetrating an 
understanding of a girl’s ideals and 
aspirations, her daily struggles in 
the mill of toil, her reaching out af- 
ter nobler living under the stress of 
grinding conditions, the eternal con- 
flict *twixt love and duty—and all 
so instinct with life, so true to the 
type. The place that Ellen Brew- 
ster is likely to take in the affec- 
tions of her readers may be indicated 
by what one eminent critic says of 
the book which contains her por- 








Matilde Serao 


| trait. “If it had to stand on a bookshelf beside one book rather than another.” he 





writes, “we should, for choice, put it beside Shirley, that strong product of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s mature power, that intensely modern interpretation of the same sort 
of struggle and conquering under differing external conditions of existence. The 
Portion of Labor and Shirley would know how to be good friends if they were indi- 
viduals. They speak, in a way, the same language concerning the issues of life.” 


Admirers of Matilde SNerao’s strong and picturesque novel, The Land of Cock- 
ayne, published recently, will be glad to see the accompanying portrait which has 
just reached me from the author. Her new book, entitled The Ballet Dancer, which 
is just out, appeared in Italy about a year ago, after running as a serial in the 
Nuova Antologia. It is a pitiful story of a commonplace Neapolitan dancing girl, 
told with discernment of a ballet girl’s life, her sordid surroundings, and the 
attending hardships and temptations which Signora Serao lays bare with the relent- 
less and inevitable realism of life itself. It is perhaps one of the most searching 
studies of the intricacies of motive and the perversities of a woman’s heart that have 
ever been written. The crisis is whelly unexpected and unique in its development. 
The publication of The Ballet Dancer ought to strengthen the growth of interest in 
the work of this remarkable novelist, which is now being introduced to American 
readers, of which series The Land of Cockayne was the first volume. 

. JAMES MACARTHUR. 
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Fixed as the Rocks 


Is the standard of 
quality and general 
excellence of 





Hunter 
Baltimore 


Rye 


Pure from the be- 
inning and aged 


| y time. 

Batt MORE RYE 
| Geers §8=6- Uniformity 
BALTIMORE is its 


| Watchword 


Sold at 
WM. 


all First-Class Cafes and by Jobbers, 
ANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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OF BRAINS 


Cortez AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


1 prefixed to the above 
ciphers will make *1,000 out 
of nothing. 

About *1 a week paid on 
an Endowment policy in the 
Equitable will give #1,000t0 
you at the end of 20 years. 
If you die your family receiv- 
es* 1,000 at once. | 

Moreover, at the end of 
the Endowment period you 
receive the accumulated 
profits.also. 

For further information 
fill out and mail coupon 
below: 











THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Vevrt.No.22 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding 
an Endowment for ©... ccsccsccescccc if 


issued toa man........years of age. 
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Address 
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work of the architects upon its 
exterior. of the 
We are prepared to -under- a 
take the complete decoration Highest Grade 
and furnishing of houses any- 
where in the United States, 
placing at the service of our 
customers our corps of artists and experts. We will, upon request, present 




















given sum of money. This work may include only the mural decorations, 
or, where desired, it may embrace the entire furnishing, including the car- 
pets and rugs, which may be made to order, so as to insure a correct inter- 
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pretation of any style or period desired. 14 
We submit finished water-color drawings for approval, and insure the [ak 
highest grade of work and the most correct and effective treatment. Cor- aX 
respondence invited from house owners or architects as to details. 74" 
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Broadway and 19th Street « New York @& 
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PUBLIC 





PUBLIC OPINION is now an indispensable 
32-page weekly magazine comprising in its 
52 issues a grand total of over 1700 pages of 
reading matter, and over 1000 illustrations, 
including reproductions of the cleverest cur- 
rent cartoons. Its readers, independent of 
other periodicals, are fully abreast of the 
times, sufficiently well posted to discuss with 
intelligence all sides of every question of the 
hour, whether political, social, religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, financial, literary, or artistic. 


PUBLIC OPINION’S field is as wide as the 
range of human interests. It is read by more 
representative people than any other weekly 
magazine. In addition to its own editors, its 
staff comprises the editors of the 3000 dailies, 
weeklies, and monthlies required to produce 
one weekly issue of PUBLIC OPINION. < 





ONE CENT was 


For Ten Weeks’ Subscription 


THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER gives you ten numbers, about 
350 pages (regular price, $1.00), for the price of one issue (ten cents)—the cost of 


postage. Send at once your name, address, and ten cents (coin or stamps) to 


PUBLIC OPINION, 8 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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A Pleasing Christmas Gift. 
What shall I buy the folks for a Christmas present? One of the most pleasing and acceptable 
: made especially for 


| 
| a gaging | Pan-American Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons ewaerndy 
‘ 
e 





will be a set of the 
Michigan Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and 
handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. ‘They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality 
spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. R 

"The set consists of six spoons, A different Exposition subject is engraved in the bowl of each spoon. 


In ordering: Remit by express 


or post ‘office money order to Complete set in satin- $700 








lined box, post paid 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
to any address for 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For comfortable, enjoyable travel between:the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. For any particulars about travel via this route, address 

A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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ee>;On the Importance 
\ 


of Tags 


HY is it that the importance of 
tags is so often undervalued? 
How are we to know whether a 


thing is good or not if we don’t know 
who did it? How are we to know whether 
a man is to be treated with distinguished 
consideration and respect if he has no 
tag? 

Let us put it in concrete form. Let 


us suppose a room full of men and women 


assembled for a musicale. They have come 
to be entertained by music which they 
presume is up to a certain standard, for 
they have some faith in the judgment of 
their hostess, whom we will call Mrs. 
Bushel; but it happens that she does not 
understand human nature, and she care- 
lessly neglects to place a label on the 
young man who sits down to play, and 
what is the result? Why, he is rewarded 
with half-hearted applause. And he him- 
self neglects to say that the piece he is 
playing is a well-known thing of Grieg’s, 
and the audience is doubly handicapped. 
They see he plays well, but they do 
not wish to be led away by false enthu- 
siasms. 

Yet, as it happens, this young man is 
a great pianist. and not only that, but 
a man who in Dresden is beloved by the 
ladies -—a second Paderewski. Imagine 
the chagrin of some of his auditors when 
they hear him the next evening at Mrs. 
Lionhunter’s. She understands the value 
of tags. She buys them by the dozen 
at her stationer’s. She goes around in 
her gushing, compelling way, and says: 
“Oh, ['m so glad you’ve come. Whom do 
you suppose I have captured for to-night? 
Albrecht  Musikheim, the wonderful 
pianist from the Dresden Conservatory. 
He has played but once in this country, 
and then it was more of a rehearsal than 
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appreciated : 
by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate | 


Flavor 


(Norank smell nortaste, 
so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil) 





Suaranteed Pure 





anything else. At that impossible Mrs. | 


Bushel’s, who would extinguish Etna it 
she came near it. I have asked him to 
play that adorable thing of Grieg’s that 
he composed for King Oscar. You have 
never heard piano-playing until to-night.” 

And then when the audience is assem- 


| bled and quiet she leads Herr Musikheim 
| in—on stilts—and all in the room are 








immediately swayed by his magnetism, 
and prepared to accept him before he 
touches the piano. Even you who heard 
him last night remember that you 
thought he was remarkable, although you 
forgot to say so. 

He knows that his tag is on to-night. 
and he plays better for the knowledge. 
And you know that the piece he is play- 
ing is famous, and by Grieg at that, and 


you immediately predict his success in | 


this country. But let me tell you, it 
will take plenty of tags and a good deal 
of ability, too, for some of these news- 
paper critics are really discerning. I say 
some of them are really discerning, and 
one or two claim that they can dispense 
with tags. I wonder! 

Years ago the magazines did not tag 
their articles- unless they were by men 
who had been tagged for years, men like 
Anthony Trollope and Charles Dickens 
and Wilkie Collins. What was the re- 
sult? Why, people had no opinion of 
American literature, but read English 
books in preference to those written by 
Americans. Then some magazine started 
the fashion of tagging: literary journals 
sprang up to puff those tagged, and it 
acted as a direct stimulus on the writ- 
ers, and also enabled the readers to ex- 
press intelligent opinions. 

To-day if we read an essay by Howells 
we know it is good; we feel that we are 
right in liking it, and we say so. But if 
the same essay were signed X. X. Smith, 
while we might be pleased at it, we would 
not go around saying, “Oh, have you 
read the essay of a man named Smith 
in the Aroma?” because it is rather ridic- 
ulous to enthuse over an unknown man. 

Now and then the ordinary run of mor- 
tals enjovs the huge farce that is enacted 
when a-number of art critics dispute as 
to whether a newly discovered picture 
is by one of the old Dutch masters or 
not. The picture has swallowed its tag, 
and they are all at sea. There are two 
sides to the question, and equally eminent 
critics take opposing sides. 

Is-it an old but hideous daub by some 
strolling Haarlem sign-painter, or is it 
one of the best examples extant of Ruys- 
dael? The question is not an easy one, 
and experts have to be called in. If it 
is by an unknown and crude sign-painter 


it naturally possesses only such value as | 


| 





clings to an antique of any sort, but if | 


it is one of the best examples extant of 
the great Ruysdael there are a dozen 
millionaires who are willing to pay thou- 
sands for it. 

It is a pretty question, and it furnishes 
employment for the experts. But it 
shows the necessity for tags, and I dare 
say that somewhere in the vast unknown 
Ruysdael and the itinerant painter are 
splitting their sides over the discussion. 
Only it is a little humiliating—to Ruys- 
dael—that his picture is nof its own tag. 

CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 
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GCIENTIFIC A MERICAN 


DEVELOPMENT 


—OF THE - 


U.S. Navy 
SINCE THE SPANISH WAR 
To be Published December 14, 1901 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR aroused 
an interest in the Navy which has since re- 
mained undiminished. The object of this 
SPECIAL ISSUE is to give a comprehensive 
view of the increase of naval strength of the 
United States during this period. 

The illustrations will include every type of 
vessel authorized cr commissioned, including 
the following: Battleship Kentucky, and a 
section through the double turret. a 
Alabama and ciass, including the Illinois an 
Wisconsin; also she engines of the Wisconsin. 
New Battleship Maine and class, includin 
two sister ships. Monitor Arkansas, class 0’ 
four ships. Armored Cruisers_ Maryland, 
class of six ships. Protected Cruisers St. 
Louis and class; also small Cruisers, Torpedo 
Boats, Navai Guns, etc. 


The handsome COLORED COVER will represent 
a modern battleship at sea. 





Any one subscribing now for the year 1902 
will receive the Scientific American from the 
date of subscription, including this special 
Naval Number. 


SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 PER YEAR 


MUNN & CO., 
361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 
Works, Camden, N.J, 26 John Street, N. 8, 












as French, German and 

Spanish taught by mail. 

& bod Every student furnished 
e » a $20 Edison Phonograph. 

xy 4 Illustrated circular tree. 

INTERNATIONAL 
v CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Vag Box 1159, Scranton, Pa. 
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50th century LAUNCHES 
20th CENTURY 

were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposition because 
they are the best. The y are elegantly finished, simple, seawor- 
thy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes, 15 to 50 feet. $150 and up. Send 
toc. for handsome catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row 
Boats, Canoes, etc. Order now; avoid spring rush, 


RACINE BOAT MFG. ©O. (Box H), Racine, Wis. 


Pp ARALYSIS LOCOMOTOR ATAXTA 4 
Dr. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St, Philadelphia. Pe. 
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The World of Finance 


HEN, after a fortnight’s uninter- 
W rupted advance in security prices, 
the stock-market ceased to move 
upward, the professionals of Wall Street 
were prompt with explanations of the 
“real” reason for this. It was said with 
a portentous gravity that the market had 
“ discounted ” the settlement of the North- 
ern Pacific controversy. The same specu- 
lators were the most conspicuous in selling 


stocks short when the failure of the corn | 
crop was definitely established, and also | 


when the weak -position of the copper trade 
was disclosed; and jater still, upon the 
publication, one after another in quick | 
succession, of a number of very unfavor- 
able annual reports by different indus- 
trial companies. After these 
ing influences” were made in turn to 
serve as the basis. for “bearish oper- 
ations” there remained two: the absence 
of the public from the stock-market and 
the “imminent danger of the greatest 
financial war on record.” The absence 
of the public was, and, for that matter, 


still is, an undoubted fact. But this does | 


not mean that the public can never again 
be brought to take an active interest in 
stock speculation. The imminent danger | 
of a great “financial war” has disap- 
peared, and in its stead the same men 
who were supposed by vivid imaginations 
to be on the point of jumping at one an- 
other’s throat have joined hands in de- 
vising measures for an end devoutly de- 
sired for years by business men and in- 
vestors everywhere; namely, stable rates 
of freight and efficient service. 

The tendency of the market to “ dis- 
count” coming events or probabilities 
merely reflects the natural desire of specu- 
lators to take time by the forelock. It 
is a species of speculative foresight. 
Those that possess it the most fully reap 
the greatest golden harvests. Seldom, 
however, does the stock-market “ dis- 
count,” either promptly or in full, those 
events that have a really important bear- 
ing on speculation. In instances where 
ene or another corporation or stock is 
concerned, it usually happens that the 
previous movement in the price does 
come to an end the moment the news is 
out. Such, for example, happens with the 
official announcement of the passing or 
the increasing of a dividend, the con- 
solidation of two or more properties, the 
change of control of a railroad. 

The very suddenness with which the 
market halted in its upward course im- 
mediately upon the announcement of the 
Northern Pacific deal disappointed many 
advocates of further operations for a rise, 
just as it raised the before - mentioned 
ery of “discounted!” among those who 
are stock-gamblers before they are any- 
thing else. Yet, it was a perfectly natural 
thing for the strongest interests in the 
Street to check any disposition to over- 
active speculation at the moment. Sub- | 
sequent events have demonstrated the wis- | 
dom of the course pursued by the leaders 
in discouraging any expansion in the busi- | 
ness of the Stock Exchange. In the first 
place, the organizers of the Northern 
Securities Company knew what the sen- | 
sational press would have to say regard- 
ing this latest of monster incorporations 
and what might be expected in the shape 
of attempts at hostile legislation. If 
demagogues shouted themselves black in 
the face over this last specimen of con- 
structive finance when the stocks of the 
big “octopus” and of the little “oc- 
topuses ”—demagogues probably scorn to 
say “octopi’’—not only did not rise but 
actually declined, fancy the torrent of 
bloodthirsty shrieks that would have been 
let loose by the ticker had the little ma- 
chine printed sharply advancing quota- 
tions! The eyes of the country would 
have been drawn to Wall Street by a 
“boom” in stocks, and this was unde- 
sirable. 

Then, also, it was evident to the strong- 
est financial interests of the Street, the 
very men of all others who obviously de- 
sire to see security values higher, that 
certain monetary possibilities, while not 
alarming nor per se conducive to a lower 
price-level for stocks, rendered it advisable 
not to encourage active speculation at the 
moment. This was made very clear, in- 
deed, when several millions of gold were 
exported to Europe in one week. The fact 
that our own money-market was so little 
affected by the outflow of the precious 
metal was due primarily to the wise action 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in resum- 
ing the redemption of government bonds 
when the market needed relief. 

The consideration of the foregoing leads 
to the conclusion that the financial leaders 
have not abandoned their intention to 
enter upon a bull campaign, but that they 
have, wisely because prudently, post- 
poned it. The organization of the North- 
ern Securities Company was not effected 
at haphazard. It was the outgrowth of 
careful thought by the ablest railroad 
managers in the country, aided by the 
best financial and legal talent obtainable. 
The legality of the company is beyond | 
attack, even by the most rabid of its 
enemies. EDWIN LEFEVRE. 
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